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FINAL REPORT 



Reinventing Schools Research Project: A Collaborative Research Project On 
The Merger Of General And Special Education School Reforms 



Abstract 

The Reinventing Schools Research Project attempted to investigate how the inclusion of students 
with severe and other disabilities merges with larger efforts of educators, administrators, and 
parents to restructure and reform schools, and how to influence the directions of that merger. The 
Project began with the assumption that successful school inclusion of students with disabilities 
must be a fully integrated part of a larger effort to reform local schools. Indeed, for students with 
the most severe disabilities to become fully participating members of their neighborhood schools, 
those schools must do more than simply create some isolated and sporadic opportunities for 
physically integrated activities. General education and special education must merge their agendas 
for reform in a shared effort to restructure curriculum, teaching, school organization, and 
community involvement to allow for teachers and learners to find success. In short, special 
education and general education, local districts and universities must join in a partnership to 
reinvent our schools. 

The Reinventing Schools Research Project (RSRP) was designed to contribute to the achievement 
of reinvented schools through two research strands, each targeting a different level of the change 
effort: 



Strand 1: Multi-Year School Case Studies. This study of two schools - one elementary, 
and one middle school in a rural community, documents how school personnel blend 
together the reform agendas of both general and special education. The study (1) identifies 
the supports and conditions conducive to achieving both inclusion and broader school 
reform, (2) the roles of personnel and how those roles change over time, and (3) the 
strategies and tools used by the schools to accomplish change. 

Strand 2: Teacher Curriculum Studies. This strand will validate a set of procedures for 
designing curriculum/teaching, ensuring student learning outcomes, and fostering student 
membership for maximally diverse groups of learners, including learners with severe 
disabilities. Developed in collaboration with both general and special educators already 
engaged in merging general and special education reforms in curriculum and teaching, the 
Individually Tailored Education System includes components for (1) curriculum design, (2) 
teaching design, (3) ongoing recording and reporting of student accomplishments and 
outcomes, and (4) observation and decision systems for facilitating student membership 
and a sense of community. Nine teachers will participate as co-researchers in the 
implementation and evaluation of these curriculum/teaching/membership tools. 

The Reinventing Schools Research Project involved three primary objectives related to (1) 
conducting the multi-year school case studies, (2) conducting the teacher curriculum studies, and 
(3) improving existing products and generating new ones which contain both validated tools and 
research findings. The RSR Project embeded these three objectives within an overall interpretivist 
research design that included both qualitative and quantitative data and methods. 
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Purpose of Project 

The Reinventing Schools Research Project (RSR) attempted to investigate how the 
inclusion of students with severe and other disabilities merges with larger efforts of educators, 
administrators, and parents to restructure and reform schools, and how to influence the directions 
of that merger. The Project began with the assumption that successful school inclusion of 
students with disabilities must be a fully integrated part of a larger effort to reform schools. The 
overall purpose of the RSR Project was to identify and fully describe the school structures and 
conditions necessary for effectively merging general and special education reform agendas, and 
to validate a set of heuristic tools that practitioners can use to guide their curriculum and 
teaching practices within the changing structures of schools. 

Rationale for RSR 

For more than two decades special educators in various places of the globe have been 
pursuing reforms in the design and delivery of special education services and supports. (Dalmau, 
Hatton & Spurway, 1991; Fullan, 1991; Fullwood, 1990; Gartner & Lipsky, 1987; O’Hanlon 
1995). We have, or have had, mainstreaming, integration, reverse mainstreaming, inclusion, 
inclusive schooling, inclusive schools, and schools for all Certainly these various slogans have 
meant different things in different countries at different times, and different things over time in 
single countries. Some initiatives have relied upon civil rights discourse to argue against 
separate, segregated or variously differentiated forms of schooling. Other reforms have focused 
more on how to incorporate specially designed, technically different, but needed teaching 
practices into general education settings and activities. Some reforms emphasized the needs of 
students with relatively mild, but troublesome, learning differences; others emphasized the needs 
of students with significant, even quite severe and multiple disabilities. 

Despite these differences in meaning and focus a common vision of what these variously 
named reforms might mean is definitely emerging. In different ways, some countries have 
reached the conclusion that people with disabilities have a natural and rightful place in our 
societies. Schools, as one part of that society, should mirror this broader commitment. Of course, 
it is the resultant discussions, dilemmas, challenges, and questions that have occupied educators 
ever since as they have tried to understand not Just what such a commitment might mean, but 
how to make it happen. 

After years of research and effort pursuing a greater understanding of this commitment 
to inclusion, there is now increasing certainty among a growing number of educators that 
inclusive reforms in special education must be pursued in terms of the general education 
restructuring and improvement (Ferguson, 1995; Berres, Ferguson, Knoblock & Woods, 1996; 
National Association of State Boards of Education, 1990; Pearman, Huang, Barnhart, & 
Mellblom, 1992; Sailor & Skrtic, 1995; Skrtic, 1995; Tetler, 1995). Indeed, some have argued 
that unless this merging of effort occurs, special education reforms will only achieve partial 
success at best and may even end up reinforcing and maintaining the very assumptions and 
practices that the reforms seek to change in the first place. 

The question of what needs to change in schools seems much larger than inclusion, 
special educators, or students with disabilities. It is about what schooling should be and could 
accomplish. As Eliot Eisner has put it, the question is ‘'What really counts in schools?” (Eisner, 
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1991). Answering Eisner’s question in the day to day life of schooling involves consideration of 
much more than students with disabilities and special educators. 

For their part, and after a decade of renewed activity, general educators, too, are 
realizing that the efforts of renewal and reform that seemed adequate to resolve the educational 
problems of the past will simply not suffice this time. Doing better and more efficient schooling 
work (renewal) or changing existing procedures, rules, and requirements to accommodate new 
circumstances (reform) will not quiet the need, or calls for changes as we approach the next 
millennium. Instead, educators now argue, schools must begin to engage in the activities that 
will change the “fundamental assumptions, practices and relationships, both with the 
organization, and between the organization and the outside world, in ways that lead to improved 
student learning outcomes” (Asuto, Clark, Read, McGree, and de Koven Pelton Femancez., 

1994; Conley, 1991, p. 15; Elmore, 1996). Since many of these fundamental assumptions now 
in need of change helped to create the very separateness special education reforms seek to 
diminish, it is just such fundamental changes that might realize the vision of inclusion. 

Yet in a recent review Cohen found “little evidence of direct and powerful links between 
policy and practice” (1995, p.l 1). Schools continue to struggle with an increasing diversity of 
students who challenge the common curriculum and ability-grouping practices long dominant 
throughout the system. At the same time, advancements in theories and practices of teaching and 
learning are leading to new focus on students’ understanding and use of their learning rather 
than recall of facts or isolated skills. Even more challenging, students must demonstrate use or 
performance of their learning. Since those uses and performances might vary according to 
students’ particular abilities, interests, and life purposes, how then do teachers respond to 
simultaneous calls for a single higher standard of achievement? In the face of such conflicting 
messages and challenges, school professionals are also facing a rapid erosion of financial support 
and public respect. Not only are they being asked to “do more with less,” but they are blamed as 
incompetent for not accomplishing such an impossible task. 

Issues and Actions 

The RSR Project explored these complex dynamics in 25 schools in 3 districts over a 
three year period. The findings of RSR suggest that if fundamental change is to occur in 
teaching/leaming for teachers and students, and the dual systems of special and general 
education merged into a unified system of all students, we must resolve three issues: 

Issue 1: How does special education become an integral part of public schooling? 
Experience and research have well elaborated the complexity of this issue. One of the most 
straightforward involves how to deliver the specialty and support services long associated 
with special education. Another involves whether or not such an integration requires 
specialized personnel or personnel with various specialties. And perhaps most challenging: 
what to do with the current special educator complement who may not have the capacity to 
shift to new roles easily? 

Issue 2: How will higher education, various research organizations, educational labs, 
institutes, and other research organizations in both general and special education need 
to change? In the same way that relationships in school will need to change, our 
relationships in higher education and research will also need to realign. Can we learn from 
each other or are the contingencies in such organizations incompatible with the very kind of 
cross pollination we are asking of school teachers? Are we asking the right questions, or do 
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we need to refocus our efforts into arenas that are more directly responsive to the “definition 
of the situation” of people in schools? 

Issue 3: How should families, individual community members, community agencies, 
and businesses participate in large scale school change? Many of our reforms have been 
slowed down, sometimes thwarted, by the families of the students our reforms seek to serve. 
It seems there is much room for communication and involvement with the families and 
communities in which we expect our students to use their learning. We might also consider 
the ways in which parents and other community members might contribute both knowledge 
and resources to school agendas. 

The RSR project grew out of a desire to better understand these issues. This report 
summarizes what our research team has learned after three years trying to investigate these three 
issues in collaboration with schools in three rural districts in Oregon. Our involvements with the 
schools in the three districts have varied in time as well as tasks. Yet taken together, our efforts 
are documenting the ways in which schools are working in three arenas to support the inclusion 
of students with disabilities along with the gradual restructuring that could result in the kinds of 
fundamental changes that will lead to better learning for students and teachers alike. 

Description of RSR 

Our collaborations have focused primarily on assisting the schools and districts (1) to 
develop the comprehensive information systems necessary for school improvement planning and 
action, (2) to access needed professional development, and (3) to support individual and 
collective action research efforts. We have reported the details of our efforts and results 
elsewhere, though both our results and writing continue (Ferguson, 1995a; Ferguson, 1995b; 
Ferguson, 1996a; Ferguson, 1996b; Ferguson & Meyer, 1996; Ferguson & Ralph, 1996; 
Ferguson, Ralph & Katul, in review). Here we briefly summarize our activities across the 
schools and districts, and then offer some summary reflections about what we learned from these 
schools about the need to shift (1) from a focus on teaching to a focus on learning, (2) from a 
reliance on individual teacher practice to group practice, and (3) from an effort to “deliver 
service” to one of “providing learner supports”. It is this attention to “core educational 
practices” (Elmore, 1996) or “central variables” (Conley, 1991) that is required both for large 
scale general education reform and successful integration of the special education reform of 
inclusion. 

Legislation begun in 1987 and culminating in Oregon’s Educational Act for the 21^^ 
Century (HB 3565) put Oregon in the forefront of the national calls for comprehensive school 
reform and restructuring with goals that meet and exceed those of Goals 2000. Hallmarks of the 
Act included an emphasis on identifying high outcome-based standards for all students with 
grade-level benchmarks, performance-based assessments, common curricular aims, emphasis on 
essential learning skills, use of developmentally appropriate practices and mixed age grouping at 
the elementary level and a new focus on career development and practice leading to certificates 
of initial and advanced mastery at the secondary level. 

A simultaneous statewide initiative called “supported education” called for local school 
districts to move toward a flexible and creative array of supportive education services to provide 
a free appropriate public education to students with disabilities in general education classrooms. 
This initiative was one of five major goals for special education since 1989. Currently, virtually 
all of the local and regional education service districts have responded by restructuring services 
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to students with disabilities so that they are more fully included in the learning life of the school 
community. In fact, according to 1995 data, 72% of students with disabilities in Oregon are 
receiving their schooling in general education classrooms compared to 63% in 1991 . 

These dual agendas set the stage for our collaborative research agreements with schools 
and districts to help them blend these initiatives together. The specific opportunity afforded by 
the reforms was the requirement that all districts, and thereby schools, develop individual school 
profiles upon which to base school improvement plans which would serve as templates for 
implementation of the various aspects of the comprehensive reforms. A strongly recommended 
strategy for implementing reforms was to pilot ideas using action research projects and then 
broadly disseminate and implement successful ideas. 



Project Design 

The Reinventing Schools Research Project (Ferguson, D., Ferguson, P., Rivers & 
Droege, 1994) targeted two strands of participatory research activity, each targeting a different 
level of the change effort. The first focused on developing collaborative research agreements 
with a small number of schools. Our thinking was that we could contribute to their school-wide 
profiling and action research agendas and in so doing would learn a good deal about embedding 



Figure 1: Collaborative Research & Professional Development Activities with Three Rural Districts 
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inclusion goals into broader school restructuring goals. Our second strand focused on supporting 
the efforts of individual teachers through both continuing professional development and 
practitioner action research. Figure 1 illustrates our activities across both strands, by our 
evolving collaborative strategies, which we then briefly summarize. 

Strategies for Working with Schools 

Strategy I: Continuing Professional Development 

Well-educated and supported teachers have always been the backbone of school reform. 
Yet all too often our previous educational reforms have underinvested in teachers (Cremin, 1965; 
Darling-Hammond, 1995). Achieving teacher effectiveness, whether in general or special 
education, ultimately requires attention to more than the technical and content mastery so 
familiar to both fields of education. There must also be a broadened definition of teacher roles 
that includes multi-theoretical fluency, creative problem-finding and -solving, reflective and 
inquiry-based teaching, self-management, and ongoing professional growth (Baumgart & 
Ferguson, 1991; Goodlad, 1990; Grimmet & Erickson, 1988; Schon, 1983; Sarason, 1986). The 
dynamic nature of this process suggested to us that the traditional division of teacher education 
into preservice and inservice components is no longer viable if it ever was (Ferguson, Dalmau, 
Droege, Boles, Zitek, 1994a). 

In response we developed a set of professional development alternatives grounded in a 
set of principles (Ferguson, D., & Ferguson, P., 1992; Ferguson, et al., 1994a). The most 
comprehensive offering has been a four course professional development sequence that occurs 
one night a week through the academic year with a two-week intensive course in June. During 
the period since Fall 1992 we have had roughly 250 teachers and other school staff participate in 
this course sequence, around 35-40 of these participants have been from the districts with which 
we have also pursued collaborative research. An important component of our professional 
development efforts has been to achieve as much diversity as possible in our participants. In the 
last sequence offered during 1996-97, for example, we had 8 graduate students preparing for 
initial licensure in special education, 13 general educators, 15 special educators, 6 substitute 
teachers, 4 educational assistants, 4 administrators or district consultants, 2 adult service 
professionals, and 2 family/school board members. 

In two of these districts we have also provided shorter courses on student assessment 
reforms. These short sources involved 5 session of 2 hours each spread over a ten week period. 
At the end of each short course, participants peer-taught the faculty in their own buildings 
usually in a 2-3 session format spread over 3-5 weeks. 



Strategy II: School Information Systems 

As we began negotiating research agreements, it was clear to us that the effort to work as 
a whole school was a new challenge for most schools. Many individual teachers were 
experimenting with various aspects of reforms, all related to whole school change, but few 
efforts were really school reforms - collective efforts. We also noticed that school improvement 
planning tended to rely on a relatively small amount of information about student achievement 
using standardized measures that satisfied few school personnel. Moreover, teacher interests and 
preferences seemed to be largely ignored. In response we sought to help schools develop and 
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gradually institutionalize more comprehensive information systems upon which to base their 
improvement planning. 

Specifically, we helped schools develop and use qualitative-style surveys of parents, 
teachers, and students that were user friendly and generated rich information that could be 
summarized relatively easily with our help. We are continuing to embed the data analysis and 
summary systems in districts so as to minimize the need for outside collaborators for this step. 
We also engaged in more in-depth interviewing and observation within some schools to gather 
more information about practices and preferences of school faculty with regard to a variety of 
reform aspects. As part of this more in-depth profiling, we experimented with novel graphic 
presentation formats in order to improve the accessibility and heuristic nature of our research 
“reports” (Ferguson, 1996a). In one school district, we completed a district-wide assessment of 
the status of special education supports and services through a collaborative research agreement 
to help with the district’s strategy planning in their school improvement efforts. Of special 
interest to the district was how many special education students were receiving instruction in 
general education classrooms, and how many of these students were participating in state 
assessments. Our future plans include embedding such more in-depth practices within schools 
through the use of community collaborators and partner schools that could provide such data 
collection and summary functions for each other. 

During the course of the project, we worked on a contractual basis with two additional 
school districts. One district asked us to help them design, administer and analyze surveys for 
students, teachers and parents in their district. In the second district, we assisted in the 
development, administration and analysis of surveys with parents, and also did a series of 
interviews with and presentations for district staff These two contracts were outgrowths of the 
project-related work we were doing in the other districts. 

Not all our efforts are finished. We are still working within and across schools to embed 
these broader systems of data collection in continuous improvement processes. The point here is 
more that this strategy seems a necessary component of systemic change efforts and one often 
overlooked by schools and collaborators alike. For us, the information generated from these 
efforts contributed directly to the content in our professional development offerings, thus tying 
those efforts directly to empirically based school needs. 

Strategy III: Individual and Collective Action Research 

Our final strategy for collaborating with the school improvement efforts in three targeted 
districts involved working with individual teachers to use an action research approach to 
implementing reforms in their own practice. The teachers involved have all also participated in 
the year long professional development course sequence, and in most cases, their action research 
efforts targeted using some idea, tool, or approach gleaned from that professional development. 
In this way the content of the professional development efforts were validated through the 
individual teacher action research projects. 

In JCSD we supported a district-wide action research effort to better inform all teachers 
about innovative teaching and student assessment practice. First we interviewed teachers and 
prepared a summary presentation of what they told us. Second, we surveyed parents’ 
perspectives regarding both assessment practices and school services more generally. Finally we 
provided a process for teachers to document and analyze information collected during teacher 
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visits to other schools in preparation for more specific recommendations for district resources 
allocation to support district improvement targets. 

Project Findings 

Unfortunately, and certainly unintentionally, much of the professional and popular 
literature about inclusion has focused attention on “all students”, vv^hich is fast becoming special 
education advocacy code for trying to ensure the rights of still excluded learners. Yet for the 
values embedded in the notion of inclusion to ever be obtained in our schools, we must not be 
misdirected to focus just on all students. Rather, we must enlarge our perspective to aii teachers, 
all curricular reforms, all teaching reforms, all support personnel, all policies, all strategies for 
student assessment, and so on. 

Our experiences with the schools, districts, and teachers involved in our research and 
professional development efforts suggest that achieving this larger perspective, as well as 
durable change in the core of educational practice, will involve activity in three action arenas. 
Indeed, nearly all the specific work in our collaborative research agreements has focused within 
one or more of these arenas where action and attention is shifting (1) from a focus on teaching to 
a focus on learning, (2) from a reliance on individual teacher practice to group practice, and (3) 
from an effort to “deliver service” to one of “providing learner supports”. 

From a Focus on Teaching to a Focus on Learning 

Historically we have cared most about what students know. Teachers must “cover” 
content, making sure that as many students as possible remember it all. We’ve assured ourselves 
that our schools are doing well through the scores students achieve on tests which measure their 
acquisition of this content — at least until the test is over. Much teacher work involved 
introducing new material, giving students various opportunities to practice remembering that 
content, and assuring all of us of their success by frequently testing memory and mastery in 
preparation for the official achievement assessments. 

The confluence of demands upon schools as we move toward the largely unknown 
challenges of the next century is slowly shifting educators’ focus away from what gets taught to 
what gets learned, and used. Elementary and secondary teachers in all the schools we’ve been 
working are experimenting with new curricular and teaching approaches that emphasize 
students’ mastery not just of facts and content, but also of essential thinking skills like problem- 
solving, analysis, collaboration, and experimentation. Rather than measuring what students have 
remembered about what we’ve taught, educators are as interested in how students can 
demonstrate that they understand and can use whatever they’ve learned in school and in their 
various pursuits outside of school. 

Many promising curricular and instructional approaches have emerged in general 
education. Some teachers, for example, design learning unique to each student through the logic 
of multiple intelligences and learning styles as well as various forms of direct skill teaching. The 
technology of brain imaging and related neurological research is supporting a wide range of 
long-used teaching practice and encouraging the development of new ones (e.g., Sylwester, 

1995). Learning is increasingly active, requiring students not just to listen, but to learn by doing. 
Teachers are turning to projects, exhibitions, portfolios, along with other kinds of curriculum- 
based information and measurement strategies, to learn what students have learned and can do 
with their learning (e.g., Darling-Hammond, Ancess, & Falk, 1995; Fogarty, 1995; Harmin, 
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1994; Valencia, Hiebert & Afflerbach, 1994). The increasing availability of the Internet offers 
students an opportunity to access many forms of primary data in ways that are flexible, non- 
linear, and responsive to individual student interests and approaches to learning. 

The values and logic behind these (and other) approaches can be extremely powerful 
when extended to all kinds of diverse learners, including special education labeled students. 
Nevertheless, this is also an area of schooling where the “cross-pollination” between general and 
special educators has yet to occur very thoroughly. For example, special educators have used 
activity-based assessment, individually-tailored curriculum, and locally-referenced, community- 
based instruction for some time now. They created these approaches precisely because they were 
concerned to use time well for students who might find learning difficult and labor intensive. 
Directly teaching students in ways that emphasized how they used their learning not only saved 
valuable time, but for some students was the only way for them to really appreciate their need to 
learn. For their part, general educators working with innovative designs of curriculum and 
teaching stretch their application to only part of the diverse students in schools today. Special 
education students generally fall outside the pale of such innovations in the minds of most 
general educators (and special educators familiar with them) even when the ideas and techniques 
would actually enrich and enable the learning of students with disabilities. 

A major stumbling block in the synthesis of approaches that have emerged from both 
general and special education has been the documentation and reporting of student learning, both 
because standard grading and achievement measurement practices uncomfortably fit the new 
curriculum strategies, as well as because annually-written lEP goals and objectives rarely reflect 
or document all students actually learn in general education contexts. 



Standards? Or standardization? 

There is great confusion among teachers about the role of higher, national, standards for 
learning and the incorporation of diverse learning agendas and accomplishments (Gagnon, 1995; 
McLaughlin, 1995; Oregon Department of Education, 1996; United States Department of 
Education, Office of Special Education Programs, 1996). Does “standard” mean standardization 
in the sense of every student accomplishing exactly the same thing to the same picture of 
mastery, performance or other measurement? If so, how can any standard accommodate diverse 
students - especially students with disabilities? If the call for higher national standards means 
that children really excel - push themselves to do, know, understand just a little more than they 
thought they could - then how can we compare the achievement of high standards from one 
student to the next? Never mind, from one school, one district, one state to the next. 

Our work with schools suggests that the entire standards discussion is confusing the 
requirements of program evaluation - i.e. how well are our schools helping students collectively 
achieve our articulated standards of learning accomplishment? - with teacher, student, and 
parent needs for individual student evaluation - how is Sarah accomplishing our articulated 
standards of learning accomplishment? And how does that make sense for her? Within any 
group of students, learning accomplishment for some proportion of the group will not necessarily 
look or be exactly the same as for others in the group. In fact, it would be very surprising if there 
weren’t several different patterns of accomplishment in any group of students. 

Finding a way to legitimate that some students in any group can accomplish a “standard” 
in different ways is at the heart of the standards dilemma. If “accomplishment” can mean 
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different things for different students - certainly a logical outcome of the individually tailored 
curriculum and teaching practices being encouraged - then the various student accomplishments 
are difficult to “add up” in any straightforward way. Yet adding up accomplishments against a 
single defined standard is the essential requirement of program assessment. If everyone is 
achieving the standards in different ways, how can we know how well our schools are doing 
collectively? 

This dilemma is possible to resolve if the requirements of program assessment are 
separated from the requirements of student assessment. Interestingly, parents interviewed and 
surveyed across one district and several other schools in our projects have indicated that the 
most informative ways for them to learn about their child’s learning is through parent-teacher 
conferences, personal contact with teachers and other school personnel and seeing their children 
use their learning in their day-to-day lives. Reports, grades, and testing follow, in order of 
importance and usefulness. Others (e.g., Shepard & Bliem, 1995) investigating parent’s 
preferences for information are also finding that traditional measures are viewed as less 
informative than some of the emerging performance-based assessments that focus more on 
individual student growth than acquisition of some standard. 

It seems to us that every student and parent should receive individual feedback about 
how well the student is learning, how much growth she has accomplished during some period of 
time, and how his or her accomplishments compare to the national or community standard 
established for our students as a group. However, discretion must be possible in letting any 
individual student know how he or she is compared to others. There is no safety in numbers 
when your own individual achievement is compared. Teachers and parents should have the 
discretion to filter the comparative message for individual students in ways that encourage and 
enable interest and effort rather than discourage and disable it. Without interest and effort, 
learning is shallowly compulsory and soon divorced from use and pursuit. 

At the same time, all students’ various accomplishments can be summarized in 
individually anonymous ways to answer the question of how any particular school is achieving 
whatever the relevant agreed-upon standard for the students is collectively. In this way, the needs 
of program assessment and comparison can be met, while leaving the revelations of any 
particular student’s accomplishment in the hands of teachers and parents -- surely the best suited 
to decide. Those students within any group who do not achieve to some collective benchmark 
might have very good reasons for not doing so while still a;chieving the more general standard of 
excellent achievement in a particular area of focus, whether a common curriculum goal, an 
essential skill, or a learning outcome that emphasizes integration and use of learning in novel 
ways and situations. The interpretation of the meaning of accomplishment for individual students 
should rest with those most intimate with the student’s learning. An accomplishment rate of 60- 
80% for any group of students on any collective benchmark would likely tell a school that they 
are teaching everyone well, and that 20-40% of their students are accomplishing the benchmark 
in unique ways (Reynolds, Zetlin & Wang, 1993). As in all good program assessment, the 
appropriateness of the collective data is best judged and used by those closest to the operation of 
the program. It is the teachers, staff and families that can best determine how the range of results 
reflects the students with whom they work or whether the collective results should encourage 
revision of curriculum and teaching practices. 
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Like changes in curriculum, this shift in focus on student learning and accomplishments 
will also require restructured teacher planning, new assessment strategies, and less reliance on 
proscribed curricula. But achieving such changes requires working in two additional arenas. 

From Individual to Group Practice 

Our current system has created teachers with different knowledge and information that is 
differently legitimated. General educators sometimes know some important things about the 
learners with disabilities integrated into their classrooms, but their status as “general” educators 
makes that knowledge automatically suspect and illegitimate in the face of the “official” 
knowledge possessed by special educators whose labels matched the student’s. Even though 
general educators often spend more time observing and interacting with labeled students 
integrated in their classrooms, their presumed proper role and responsibility is to accept and 
implement the special educator’s expertise as the system’s approved specialist in teaching and 
learning for students with labels. As Seymour Sarason (1990) sees the situation. 

School personnel are graduates of our colleges and universities. It is there that they learn 
there are at least two types of human beings, and if you choose to work with one of them you 
render yourself legally and conceptually incompetent to work with others (p. 258). 

Our research demonstrates that these assumptions do not hold up in practice, but more 
importantly, they can easily get in the way of effective learning for students with disabilities 
(Ferguson, 1996b; Ferguson & Meyer, 1996; Ferguson & Ferguson, 1992; Ferguson, Ralph, & 
Katul, in review, Ferguson, Ralph, Katul & Cameron, 1997). The nearly hundred year history of 
sorting and separating both students and teachers has resulted in very little common ground. 
General and special educators know a few of the same things about schools, teaching, and 
learning, but most of the knowledge and skills they rely upon to fulfill their professional 
responsibilities seem so unique - even mysterious - that sometimes they must feel as if they are 
barely in the same profession. Legitimating one teacher’s knowledge over another is an artifact 
of our history that is just as insupportable as creating the separations in the first place. It seems 
clear to me that rethinking our approach to inclusion as but one dimension of a broader general 
education restructuring must have as one of its goals to increase the common ground of 
knowledge and skills between general and special educators. 

Having said that, let me hasten to add that I am not arguing for all educators to become 
“generalists” or “Super Teachers” who are presumed to possess all the skills and information 
needed to serve the learning of all students. I think it very unlikely that anyone could possibly 
achieve such mastery and competence. Rather, instead of assigning only one teacher to a 
classroom of 20 or more learners, or to a content area with instructional responsibility for 150- 
250 students, groups of teachers be collectively responsible for groups of diverse learners. Only 
through group practice will educators be able to combine their talents and information and work 
together to meet the demands of student diversity in ways that retain the benefits and overcome 
the limits of past practice. 

These groups of teachers can bring to the task both a common store of knowledge and 
skills, but also different areas of specialty. In order to achieve a shift from individual to group 
teaching practice, we must build upon the current collaboration initiatives among educational 
professionals in two ways. If collaboration means anything at all, surely it means that two or 
more people create an outcome for a student that no one of them could have created alone. Group 
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practice creates just such an ongoing, dynamic context, helping educators with varying abilities 
to contribute to the kind of synergy necessary for effective collaboration. 

Replace restrictive assignments with shared assignments 

Current teacher licensure practices tend to be restrictive, limiting the students an 
educator can teach to specific categories. Of course, some of these categories are broader than 
others, ranging from specific disabilities (“LD” or “MR” certifications for learning disabilities 
and mental retardation respectively) to “levels” of students (“mild”, “severe”) to disability types 
and particular ages (secondary severe, or elementary LD). One key feature of mixed-ability 
group teaching practice, particularly as we await changes in certification requirements to reflect 
the restructuring of schools, is that teachers share working with all children and youth as part of 
a team, regardless of their formal preparation or the labels on their certification. This step seems 
critical because it is one of the most efficient ways for teachers more narrowly educated to 
“cross-pollinate”, quickly increasing the size of their common ground. More importantly, shared 
assignments create the contexts in which genuine collaboration can occur. 

We have encountered a number of schools pursuing group practice through shared 
assignments. A common first step among special educators is to assign various special education 
support staff within a building - resource room teacher, speech/language specialist. Title 1 
teacher, previous self-contained classroom teacher - to a smaller number of classrooms where 
they can be responsible for students with all the labels they had each separately served across a 
much larger number of classrooms. While the previous resource room teacher may feel 
unprepared to assist the student with significant multiple disabilities, learning how to gather that 
information from colleagues with different specialties is a “step on the way” to more complete 
group practice with general educators. 

Other schools we know are beginning to create group practice work groups that include 
some number of general educators as well as one or more special educators and other certified or 
classified support staff. One of the SLSD elementary schools reorganized into three smaller 
“vertical” communities. Each included classroom teachers from kindergarten to grade 5 as well 
as a special educator and a number of classroom assistants previously assigned either to special 
education or Title 1. After two years of experimenting, these groups are still constructing the 
kinds of working relationships that will support their various efforts to change their teaching 
practices, improve literacy, experiment with multiple intelligences theory, and develop better 
student assessment systems for what they actually teach. Already there are new roles for the 
special educators as members of the workgroups. 

Two of the workgroups have begun designing curriculum together. Since they were part 
of the discussion from the beginning, the special educators can help tailor the development of the 
various learning objectives, activities, and assessment tools to better incorporate the unique 
learning of labeled students. Being part of the design of general education curriculum from the 
beginning means that special educators no longer have to try to “fit” labeled students into a 
completed plan. It also creates opportunities for previous special educators to teach more aspects 
of the plan to all the students instead of being relegated as “helpers” for those that might be 
having trouble or need extra help or support. In one of the workgroups the commitment to group 
practice has allowed them to group all the students into smaller literacy groups, each of the 
members of the team taking responsibility for several, regardless of the official title or 
certification, each member of the team contributing support in his or her own areas of knowledge 
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and interest to others so that students in all the groups experience the best teaching of the 
collective team. 

Other buildings are reorganizing more around grade-level or block teams, where groups 
meet regularly to share curriculum planning, allocate resources, schedule activities, share 
teaching tasks (e.g. rotating the class through each of the three or four teachers when doing a 
unit, each teacher focusing on material according to his/her strengths and interests), and to 
problem solve issues on behalf of the now “mutually owned” students. In some international 
schools, teams stay with their students, some for as many as 10 years to achieve maximum 
benefits of long-term relationships among teachers, students and families. The schools here are 
moving toward a 2-5 year commitment with the same group of students. 

In both elementary and secondary schools we also documented the results of co-teaching 
efforts. One middle school in particular has relied upon this strategy to both share knowledge 
across general and special educators and to deliver services and supports to very diverse groups 
of students in block classes. Sometimes these dyadic collaborations have worked. Cross- 
pollinating their knowledge and skills, teacher pairs have become new forms of educators who 
benefit both from a shared knowledge base and an appreciation for, and ability to access, others’ 
specialty knowledge. In other situations the team teachers have not achieved a shared working 
relationship, but instead recapitulated the history of parallel work relations between general and 
special educators. Each takes on their own tasks and responsibilities, balanced, but clearly 
different and differentiated. Students quickly learn the differentiation and respect it with their 
questions, requests and responses. 

Personnel preparation programs are reflecting a transition to group practice as well. 

More gradually, but increasingly, initial preparation programs are merging foundational general 
and special education content and licensure outcomes. Some states are simultaneously shifting 
from restrictive, “stand alone” licensure categories to a greater emphasis on “add on” 
endorsements to initial, usually broader licenses. Innovative continuing professional 
development opportunities also encourage shared general and special educators to study 
collaboratively with pre-service students as they pursue continuing professional development 
and specialization (e.g., Baumgart & Ferguson, 1991; Ferguson, et al., 1994a; Goodlad, 1990). In 
this way the directions of ongoing professional development can be determined by the needs of a 
particular group or school to “round out” or increase some area of capacity, say in designing 
behavioral and emotional supports or extending their use of technology. 

From “Delivering Service” to “Providing Learner Supports” 

The first two shifts together produce a more fundamental shift from structuring 
education according to a service metaphor to one that relies upon a support metaphor. As 
teachers alter their definitions of learning to not just accommodate, but legitimate, different 
amounts and types of learning for different students, their relationships with students will 
necessarily become more reciprocal and shared. Students and their families will become 
participants not just in the curriculum and teaching enterprise, but in the definitions and 
evidences of learning achievement. 

Our traditional, ability-based, norm-driven, categorical approaches use differences in 
students as sorting categories that led students to the matching curriculum and teaching service 
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that their particular constellation of abilities and disabilities might require. The standard 
curriculum, for example, was the “service” deemed appropriate to the majority of students - 
certainly those within the standard range of the norm. If students fell outside that standard range, 
the curriculum had to be “adapted” or “modified” so that the student’s learning either 
approximated or exceeded the learning achieved by most. As student diversity has increased in 
our schools, the proportion of students for whom the service of schooling must be adapted or 
modified has burgeoned. As a result, teachers seem quite clear that the “norm”, if it every really 
existed in the untidy worlds of schools, has nearly disappeared as a useful construct for the 
design of learning and management of classrooms (Pugach & Seidl, 1995; Putnam, Speigel, & 
Bruininks, 1995). 

Adding the diversity of disability to this mix seems only a small addition. However, the 
historical baggage that the difference of disability brings to the diversity already present in 
general education classrooms risks transforming diversity into a deficit rather than transforming 
disability into just another diversity unless the underlying norm-based assumptions are also 
transformed (Pugach & Seidl, 1996). Unlike the concept of diversity, disability relies upon the 
concept of norm. People with disabilities “deviate” from this single standard. The historical 
response has been to frame the appropriate educational response as one that either overcomes, or 
at least attenuates, the power of that deviation. 

Diversity, by contrast, challenges the very notion that there is one way to educate one 
norm to be sought. Instead, there are different patterns of achievement and social contribution 
that fit the various cultural, racial, and gender differences that children and youth bring to 
schooling. The difference of class illustrates the risk that can occur when the norm-laden 
difference of disability is added to the norm-challenging differences of culture and gender. Too 
often the differences of class are viewed in our schools as deficits that impede learning. To be 
sure, there are experiences children have related to social-economic class that can impede 
learning, such as having too little food, inadequate housing that compromises children’s need for 
rest, and so on. Indeed, the intersection of disability and class has long been established and 
continues to be evident in the disproportionate number of children of low socio-economic and 
minority students served by special education. As a consequence, the life-patterns and values of 
families within some socio-economic classes - the very same kinds of differences we seek to 
accommodate and respect for people of other races and cultures - are viewed as in need of 
remediation rather than respect. 

What may help to resolve these contradictions, and to avoid the risk that linking 
disability and diversity will turn diversity into a deficit, is a new metaphor. We think the 
metaphor of support offers a promising alternative. According to the American Heritage 
dictionary, support means “to hold in position”, “to prevent from falling, sinking, or slipping”, 
“to bear the weight of, especially from below”, and to “lend strength to”. The imagery offers 
not only an appropriate alternative to the norm-based, sorting metaphor of service upon which 
schooling as long relied; it also offers a way to think about diversity as an opportunity for 
personalizing growth and participation. Any individual’s differences are simply lenses through 
which to see what is required to “hold in position” and “to prevent from falling, sinking, or 
slipping”. 

Within the context of schools, the core relations between teachers and students, the 
definitions of learning that dominate, and the shared responsibility among educators for 
achieving student learning all begin with identifying what any student needs to be “held in 
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position” for learning. It supports a shift from viewing any difference or disability in terms of 
individual limitation to a focus on environmental and social constraints. Support is also 
grounded in the perspective of the person receiving it, not the person providing it. Thus, all 
student differences must define the specific opportunities and practices teachers use to support 
their learning. Various kinds of intensive instruction, physical supports, and accommodations 
typically viewed as necessary only for some students become opportunities for all students to 
personalize their learning in ways that mesh with who they are and what they are pursuing as 
members of their communities. 

Our studies have certainly not resolved the three issues defined above. Achieving 
satisfying and enduring change in schooling is neither simple or quick. Such fundamental 
changes are arduous, painful and slow in part because the task is large and complex (Fullan & 
Miles, 1992; Sizer, 1992). The dynamics require engagement in a sociopolitical process that 
requires people at all levels (individual, classroom, school, district, community, state, and nation) 
to engage in the “phenomenology of change”. We must learn not only how to change our core 
educational practices, but to do so with an understanding of how those changes are experienced 
by students, educators, and community members (Barth, 1990; Fullan & Miles, 1992; Noddings, 
1993). We offer the three issues and three arenas of action presented here as a reasonable 
framework for pursuing this complex task. Although it has emerged from our own 
understanding of our work, as well as the work of many others, we believe it will continue to 
guide our efforts to understand and support the changes needed in our schools as we approach a 
new century. While the task is certainly enormous, it is also necessary. 



Project Impact 

The RSR project was operated through 5 objectives. The first two objectives involved the two 
research study strands. The third objective outlined plans for documenting and disseminating the 
findings of these studies. The last two objectives detailed plans for the thorough evaluation and 
efficient management of the Project as a whole. Table 1 briefly summarizes the status of each 
objective and activity by the end of the project period, incorporating design changes that were 
made along the way. Table 2 summarizes the project activities with District and School 
Partners. 



Table 1: Status of Each Objective and Activity at End of Project 



Objectives 


Project Status 


1.0 Begin, manage and complete Research Study 1: 
Multi-Year Case Studies in four schools. 

1.1 Identify 2 elementary and 2 secondary schools, one 
each rural and urban, that meet criteria as schools 
engaged in both inclusion and systemic school reform. 


• The project worked with 5 elementary schools 
and one middle school in one school district. 

• The project also worked with 2 elementary 
schools, 1 middle school and 1 high school in a 
second district; through a district-wide 
cooperative research agreement. 

• The project worked district-wide across 14 
schools in a newly consolidated district. 
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1.2 Negotiate a collaborative research agreement with 
each school’s Site Council. 

1 .3 Collect, manage, analyze and summarize data for 
each school. 

1 .4 Prepare quarterly and annual interim case reports for 
each school. 

1.5 Prepare final, individual school case study reports 
and one cross-case analysis report. 

2.0 Begin, manage, and complete Research Study 2 : 
Teacher Curricuium/Teaching/Membership Studies 
with nine teachers. 



2.2 Train teachers to prepare fieldnotes and interview 
other schools and classroom participants. 

2.3 Conduct additional participation observation visits 
and reflective debriefing interviews at least twice per 
month with each teacher. 

2.4 Transcribe, manage, analyze and summarize data in 
collaboration with each teacher. 

2.5 Conduct twice quarterly focus group interviews with 
all participating teacher researchers to compare emerging 
analysis. 

2.6 Prepare quarterly and annual interim case reports 
with each teacher. 

2.7 Prepare final individual case study reports and one 
cress-case analysis report in collaboration with all nine 
teachers. 



3.0 improve, revise and disseminate Project products, 

3. 1 Revise modules annually in response to 
recommendations of teacher collaborators and BCC 
participants. 

3.2 Prepare a monograph length compilation of school 
case studies in year three. 

3.3 Prepare articles reporting results of curriculum / 
teaching/ membership study. 

3.4 Disseminate products directly to clearinghouses. 
Regional Resource Centers, and Schools Projects mailing 
list activities. 



© Collaborative research agreements were 
negotiated with each school’s site council. 

0 Data were collected, managed and analyzed for 
each school. 

• Reports were prepared for each participating 
school according to individual timelines. 

• Multiple papers and reports were prepared to 
meet this objective. 



Eleven teachers were identified from 6 schools 
over the course of the 3 project years. 



• Teachers were trained to prepare field notes and 
conduct interviews. Not all teachers, however, 
used this method of data collection. 

• Visits and observations were more individualized 
for teachers. With some there was more frequent 
contact, with some less. 

• This was completed with teachers who used 
observation and interview for data collection. 

« This was done more on an individual basis with 
teachers as they worked on individual projects. 



• This was done differently with individual 

teachers. Some teachers were more formal with 
the process and used their data as a masters 
project in the graduate program in special 
education. 



® Modules revised annually in response to 
teachers, course participants and other users. 

• This task is in progress and will include case 
studies as well as other products. 

© Six articles and three book chapters were 
published in journals. 

* Copies of this report will be sent to 
clearinghouses, Regional Resource Centers, and 
Schools Projects mailing list activities. 



2. 1 Identify 3 teachers for each of the three project years • 
who have been or are currently participating in the 
Building Capacity for Change professional development 
project. 
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3.5 Disseminate products and project results through 
professional conferences and publications. 


• Project activities and results disseminated at 
local, state and national conferences and 
workshops and through professional publications. 


4.0 Sunnimative evaluation of Project activities. 

4. 1 Evaluate inclusion of students with disabilities in 
participating schools and classrooms in terms of both 
learning and membership. 


® District-wide evaluation of the status of special 
education supports and services in one school 
district through a collaborative research 
agreement as part of the district’s strategic plan 
for school improvement. 


4.2 Evaluate BCC procedures for teaching teachers 
curriculum/teaching/membership strategies. 

4.3 Evaluate modules on 
curriculum/teaching/membership strategies. 

4.4 Evaluate overall program operation and impact. 


® Evaluations completed at the end of each term 
demonstrated high satisfaction.. 

• Modules evaluated and revised according to 
feedback. 


5.0 Manage Project activities. 

5.1 Plan and update project timelines. 

5.2 Establish and maintain project staffing. 

5.3 Ensure participation of under-represented groups. 

5.4 Coordinate project plans, activities, and management 
with UAP Consumer Advisory Committee and project 
collaborators. 

5.6 Report to Project funders. 


• All project timelines were evaluated and updated 
during weekly project meetings. 

• Staffing was established and maintained over the 
duration of the project. 

• Projects exceeded all university Affirmative 
Action Guidelines. 

• Project Plans, activities and management 
coordinated with Advisory committee and project 
collaborators. 



Table 2 : Summary of District and School Partnerships and Project Activities 



Schools 


Activity 


Date 


Bohemia Elementary 


® School Profile 


Fall 95-Spring 96 


School 


* Phase I (General Information) 






Teacher/Parent Interviews 


Fall 95 




* Phase II (Assessment) 






Teacher/Parent Interviews 


Winter 96 




• Teacher Surveys 


Winter 96 




• Parent Surveys 


Spring 96 




• Student Surveys 


Spring 96 




• Study of teacher work groups 


School Year 96-97 




« Study of students’ response to work groups 


Winter/Spring 97 


Lincoln Middle School 


• Staff Interviews 


Winter 95 




• Parent interviews 


Winter/95 




• Post-Brown Document 


Spring 95 




• Staff presentation 


Fall 95 




• Parent presentation 


Fall 95 
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• Staff Surveys 

® Staff Interviews 

• School Improvement Plan Evaluation 

• Staff presentation 

® grade transition visit survey 

• 1997 staff update survey 


Spring 96 
Spring 96 
Spring 96 
Spring/96 
Spring 96 
Spring 97 


Dorena Elementary School 


• Parent interviews 


Fall 95 




• Parent info presentation 


Spring 96 




• Teacher interviews 


Spring 96 


Latham Elementary School 


• Staff interviews 


Winter 96 




• Parent interviews 


Winter 96 




• Presentation to staff about staff 


Winter 96 




• Presentation to staff about parents 


Winter 96 


Harrison Elementary 


• Parent interviews 


Spring 96 


School 


• Presentation to staff 


Spring 96 




• Presentation to staff 


Fall 96 




• Presentation to parents (PTA) 


Fall 96 


Districts 






Junction City School 
District (Goals 2000 grant) 


• Bursting Bubbles!: Meeting All Students’ Needs in the 
General Curriculum.” Taught by D. Ferguson, G. 
Ralph, and C. Droege. Three day workshop for 
general and special educators at the Junction City 
School District. January 19, 1995, February 2, 1995 
and March 29, 1995. Junction City, Or. 


Winter/Spring 95 




• District wide staff interviews 


Spring 96 




• Parent survey 


Summer 96 




• Task Force meetings to prepare final recommendations 


Winter/Spring 97 


South Lane School District 


® Bursting Bubbles!: Meeting All Students’ Needs in the 
General Curriculum.” Taught by D. Ferguson, G. 
Ralph, and J. Lester. Three day workshop for general 
and special educators at the Cottage Grove School 
District. December 7, 1994, January 18, 1995, and 
March 29, 1995, Cottage Grove, Or. 


Fall 94 - Spring 95 




• Evaluation of Special Education Services and Supports 
^ Teacher/Administrator interviews 
’^'Parent Surveys 


Spring 97 




• 5 Part Course on Assessment for district educators 


Winter 1995 


Lebanon Community 
School District Program 
Improvement Information 
System 


« Student, Teacher, Parent Surveys 


® Winter 96- Spring 
98 



Project impact generally fell into two broad categories: (1) teaching activities (inservices, 
workshops, institutes, and presentations) and (2) development and dissemination of 
products and publications. 
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1) Teaching Activities 

Table 3: RSR Workshops and Presentations 



“Supporting Learning: It’s not always a matter of money.” Presented with D. Ferguson, C. Droege, H. 
Gudjonsdottir. S.A.F.E. in Washington, 3"* Annual Spring Parent Conference, April 5, 1997, Kirkland, 
WA. 

“Working with Grownups: Teaching and learning cooperation with educators.” Presented with Hafdis 
Gudjonsdottir and Mary Dalmau. Annual Conference of the Association for Persons with Severe 
Handicaps. November 23, 1996. New Orleans, LA. 

“Snapping the Big Picture.” Presented with Caroline Moore. Annual Conference of the Association for 
Persons with Severe Handicaps. November 21, 1996. New Orleans, LA. 

“Promising Trends for Increasing the Common Ground.” Presented with J. Lester, C. Droege, H. 
Gudjonsdottir, G. Ralph. Annual Conference of the Association for Persons with Severe Handicaps. 
November 21, 1996. New Orleans, LA. 

"Preparing for Diversity : Teacher education and schools of the future." Presented with D. Ferguson, M. 
Dalmau, C. Droege, H. Gudjonsdottir, J. Lester, and G. Ralph. Annual Conference of the Association for 
Persons with Severe Handicaps. November 21, 1996. New Orleans, LA. 

“Personalizing (not adapting) Curriculum: General education approaches to inclusive learning.” D. 
Ferguson. Better All Together III: Visions and Strategies for Inclusive Education Conference. 

October 31, 1996. Athens, Ga. 

Figuring Out What to do with the Special Education Grown-ups in Restructuring Schools.” Better All 
Together III: Visions and Strategies for Inclusive Education Conference. October 31, 1996. Athens, 
Ga. 

“Where are you now and where do you want to go?” Presented by Dianne Ferguson at the Education For 
Everyone: Restructuring for Inclusive Education Conference. October 22, 1996. New Orleans, LA. 

“Problem Solving and Action Planning at the Student Level.” Presented by Dianne Ferguson and Anne 
Smith at the Education For Everyone: Restructuring for Inclusive Education Conference. October 22, 
1996. New Orleans, LA. 

“Can we just do it? Taking Stock: Rethinking the Agenda.” Ferguson, D., Meyer, G., Droege, C., Lester, 
J., and Gudjonsdottir, H. Oregon Department of Education Summer Institute. July 30- August 1, 1996. 
Bend, Or. 

“Defining Change: One School’s Five Year Collaborative Effort.” Presented by Ferguson, D. American 
Research Association, National Conference. April 8, 1996. New York, NY. 

“School Change Through Broad Based Staff Self-Reflection.” Ferguson, D., Holden, L., McCoy, BJ., 
Meyer, G., & Ralph, G. Annual Conference of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. March 16, 1996. New Orleans, La. 

“Individually Tailored Learning: Designing Leaning for ALL Students.” Ferguson, D. Annual 
Conference of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. March 16, 1996. New 
Orleans, La. 
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“Embedding Inclusion in School Restructuring.” Ferguson, D., Meyer, G., Droege, C. Annual 
Conference of the Association for Persons with Severe Handicaps. November 30, 1995. San 
Francisco, Ca. 

“Fred, he comes and he goes, too”: Examining the role of the “Inclusion Facilitator.” Ferguson, D., 
Cameron, S., Katul, N. Annual Conference of the Association for Persons with severe handicaps. 
November 30, 1995. San Francisco, Ca. 

“Creating Inviting Classrooms.” Presented by D. Ferguson, C. Droege, & G. Meyer. Annual Oregon 
Department of Education Conference on Strategies for Including All Students. November 14, 1995. 
Portland, OR. 

“How Systemic Are Our Systemic Reforms?” Presented by Dianne Ferguson at the International 
Inclusion and Systemic Reform Conference. May 17, 1995. Bethesda, MD. 

“The Real Challenge of Inclusion: Confessions of a so-called ‘Rabid Inclusionist.’” Presented by Dianne 
Ferguson at the Visions and Strategies for Inclusive Education Conference. March 10, 1995. Athens, 
GA. 



2) Products and Dissemination 

Table 4: Publications and Products Related to RSR 



Title 


Product 


Status 


Building Capacity for Sustainable Change'. The Video Option. (Sper 
697- Curriculum Planning I). 


Video Course (three two- 
hour tapes plus course 
packet) 3 credits 


Video tapes 
completed for 
Fall Terms 
1994, 1995, 
1996 & 1997 


Bohemia Case Study 
Lincoln Case Study 
Dorena Case Study 


Bohemia, Lincoln, Dorena 
Case Studies- 


In progress 


Ferguson, D. L., Moore, C., & Meyer, G. School improvement profiling. 


Module 


Completed 


Ferguson, D. L. (in press). Changing tactics: Research on embedding 
inclusion reforms within general education restructuring efforts. 
International Journal of Education. 


Journal Article 


Completed 


Ferguson, D.L., Ralph, G., & Katul, N. (in press). From “special 
educators to educators: The case for mixed ability groups of teacher in 
restructured schools. In W. Sailor (Ed.), Inclusive education and 
school/community partnerships. Baltimore, MD: Paul H. Brookes. 


Book Chapter 


Completed 


Ferguson, D.L. (in press). How systemic are our systemic reforms? 
Product of International Inclusion and Systemic Reform Conference. 
May 17, 1995. Bethesda, Md. 


Journal Article 


Completed 
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Ferguson, D. L. (in review). Defining change: One school’s five year 
collaborative effort. International Journal of Qualitative Studies of 
Education. 


Journal Article 


Completed 


Ferguson, D.L. (1996). Is it inclusion yet? Bursting the bubbles. In M. 
Berres, P. Knoblock, D. Ferguson, & C. Woods (Eds.). Creating 
tomorrow’s schools today: Stories of inclusion, change, and renewal 
(pp. 16-37). NY: Teachers College Press. 


Book Chapter 


Completed 


Ferguson, D.L, Ralph, G., Lester, J., Droege, C., Gudjonsdottir, H., & 
Meyer, G. (1996). Designing Classroom Curriculum for Personalized 
Learning. Module ID. Eugene, OR: Specialized Training Program, 
University of Oregon. 


Curriculum Planning Module 


Completed 


Moore, C. (1996). The School Visit Guide. Eugene, OR: Specialized 
Training Program: University of Oregon. 


School Observation Guide 


Completed 


Rivers, E.S., Ferguson, D.L., Lester, J., & Droege, C. (1996). Student 
Membership Snapshots: An ongoing problemfinding and problem- 
solving strategy. Module 4E. Eugene, OR: Specialized Training 
Program, University of Oregon. 


Student and Classroom 
Observation Guide 


Completed 


Ferguson, D. L. & Meyer, G. (1996). Creating Together the Tools to 
Reinvent Schools. In M. Berres, P. Knoblock, D. Ferguson, & C. 
Woods (Eds.) Creating tomorrow's schools today: Stories of 
inclusion, change, and renewal (pp. 97-129). NY: Teachers College 
Press. 


Book Chapter 


Completed 


Ferguson, D. L., & Meyer, G. (in press). Talking across borders and 
languages: Encouraging international research discussion and 

collaboration. International Journal of Education. 


Journal Article 


Completed 


Ferguson, D. L., & Ralph, G. (Fall, 1996). The changing role of special 
educators: A development waiting for a trend. Contemporary 
Education, 65(1), 49-51. 


Journal Article 


Completed 


Ferguson, D. L. (1995). The real challenge of inclusion: Confessions of a 
“rabid inclusionist.” Phi Delta Kappan, 77(4), 281-287. 


Journal Article 


Completed 


“What is an Inclusion Specialist? A Preliminary Investigation” 


Masters Project - Sarah 
Cameron 


Completed - 
Spring 1994 


“Including Students with Severe Disabilities in the Elementary 
Classroom: A review of two teaching strategies” 


Masters Project - Bonnie 
McKinley 


Completed - 
Summer 1995 


“Inclusion Specialists: Are they really fostering inclusion?” 


Masters Project - Nadia KatuI 


Completed - 
Summer 1995 


“The use of the Student Membership Snapshot as a tool for functional 
assessment school-wide of behavior referrals” 


Masters Project - Sheila 
Thomas 


Completed - 
Spring 1997 
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“Strategies for Teaching Reading in First Grade Classrooms of General 
and Special Education Students.” 


Masters Project - Martha 
Merritt 


Completed - 
Spring 1 997 


“How Schools Learn about Disabilities.” 


Masters Project - Ellen Wood 


Completed - 
Fall 1997 


“Students’ Perceptions of School Teams: Experiencing change at 
Bohemia Elementary School” 


Masters Project - Lissa 
Wyckoff 


Completed - 
Fall 1997 


“Using the ABA to design curriculum with kindergarten parents.” 


Masters Project - Janet 
Williams 


Completed - 
Winter 1998 


“Finding Our Beliefs: An interactive process for making overt the 
unexplored belief systems of teachers” 


Masters Project - B.J. McCoy 


Completed - 
Spring 1998 


“Let’s Read and Write Together: Emergent literacy with students with 
significant disabilities in inclusive settings” 


Masters Project - Ayana Kee 


Completed 
Spring 1998 
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For Further Information 



We have prepared this final report in two versions. One includes all the draft and 
published products mentioned in the report. The other does not. If you have received the 
Executive summary version without attachments, you may secure any of the mentioned 
products in their entirety from us at the: 

Schools Projects 
Specialized Training Program 
College of Education 
1235 University of Oregon 
Eugene, Ore. 97403 

Phone: (541) 346-5313 
TDD: (541)346-2466 
Fax: (541) 346-5517 
Email: diannef@oregon.uoregon.edu 



Assurances 



In accordance with the federal dissemination requirements (20 U.S.C. 1409 (g)). we have mailed 
the Executive Summary of this final report (without Attachments) to the following: 



HEATH Resource Center 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 800 
Washington, D.C. 20036-1 193 

National Clearinghouse for Professions in 
Special Education 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22314 

National Information Center for Children 
and Youth with Disabilities (NICHY) 
P.O. Box 1492 

Washington, D.C. 20013-1492 

Technical Assistance for Parent 
Programs Project (TAPP) 

Federation for Children with 
Special Needs 

95 Berkeley Street, Suite 104 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

National Diffusion Network 
555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5645 

ERIC/OSEP Special Project 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and 

Gifted Children 

Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

Child and Adolescent Service System 
Program (CASSP) 

Technical Assistance Center 
Georgetown University 
2233 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Suite 215 
Washington, D.C. 20007 



Northeast Regional Resource Center 
Trinity College of Vermont 
208 Colchester Avenue 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 

Mid-South Regional Resource Center 
University of Kentucky 
1 14 Mineral Industries Building 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506-0051 

South Atlantic Regional Resource Center 
Florida Atlantic University 
1236 North University Dr. 

Plantation, Florida 33322 

Mountain Plains Regional 
Resource Center 
1780 North Research Parkway 
Suite 1 12 

Logan, Utah 84321 

Western Regional Resource Center 
College of Education 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 

Federal Regional Resource Center 
University of Kentucky 
1 14 Porter Building 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506-0205 

Great Lakes Area 
The Ohio State University 
Regional Resource Center 
700 Ackerman Road, Suite 440 
Columbus, OH 43202 
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ATTACHMENT I 



• Selected School Products: 

1 . Sample Research Activities Agreement 

2. Sample Student Surveys 

3. Sample Educator Survey 

4. Sample Parent Survey 



Collaborative Research Agreement 



During our discussion, we agreed to the following: 

a Schools Projects staff will assist Dorena Elementary in the creation of a School Profile. Some 
information will be collected through observations and interviews with school staff and 
community members. 

a Schools Projects staff will help to identify strategies for increasing working relationships with 
parents. Initial activities might include interviews with parents. 

a Schools Projects staff will attend selected site council and staff planning meetings to collect 
general information for the use of Dorena’s staff, and to help with the generation of new ideas 
and strategies in areas defined by Dorena. 

a Other: 



The Schools Projects have agreed to provide: 

• money for substitute time to be used as determined by the school 

• data collation equipment 

a technical assistance and support regarding research activities 
a general collaborative problem solving support and assistance 

• information rmd resources searches that might assist the reform agenda 

• other: 



Signed: 



ei. 






Date: 
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MEMORANDUM 



DATE: Decembers, 1995 

TO: Latham Elementary School 

Rich Brunaugh, Principal 
FROM: Dianne Ferguson 

Schools Projects Staff, University of Oregon 
RE: Research Activities Agreement 

CC: Jackie Lester, Gwen Meyer 

This memorandum spells out our plan for an initial phase of collaborative 
research activities at Latham Elementary School and is a summary of a 
discussion held at the Site Council meeting on Nov. 15, 1995. These activities 
will be connected with a federally funded research project (Reinventing Schools 
Research Project) based within the Schools Projects, University of Oregon. 

The overall purpose of our research is to deepen our understanding and 
interpretation of educational reform as it evolves within the culture of individual 
schools and classrooms. One of our interests is to focus on how the inclusion 
of students with disabilities affects, and is affected by, broader school reform 
efforts. However, we strongly believe that this specific interest in inclusion 
cannot be separated from a more thorough understanding of the change 
process in general. Moreover, we are also convinced that any full understanding 
of the change process will only happen in a collaborative partnership between 
local districts and university-based researchers. 

Listed below are the initial tasks that emerged from the Site Council meeting. 
We should emphasize that for any of our proposed activities, now or in the 
future, participation by faculty, staff, students, parents, and others is entirely 
voluntary. There will be no repercussions for anyone who chooses not to 
participate in any phase or activity of the research effort. All precautions will be 
taken to maintain confidentiality, and individual participants will be asked to 
review and sign an informed consent further clarifying this commitment. 



Areas of Focus: 

1) Latham’s Internal Community- Beginning in early January, and continuing 
for approximately 2-4 weeks, we propose to complete a set of tasks that would, 
in addition to the existing demographic and achievement data, contribute a 
more in-depth picture of Latham’s strengths, issues, and capacities. 



Specific Activities 

• Interview all willing Latham faculty and staff. 
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• Observe in classrooms of participating faculty. 

• Summarize interview and observation data. 

• Present summarized data to faculty and staff in time to assist in revision of 
program improvement plans. 

2) Latham’s External Community- We propose to interview family members of 
Latham students. In addition to a presentation and executive summary of the 
results of these interviews, we would use the major themes from the interviews 
to assist Latham faculty to construct a parent survey that could be used 
repeatedly to generate ongoing program improvement data. 

Specific Activities 

• Identify a sample of family members to interview. We will ask the Site 
Council, Principal, and other relevant contributors to generate a list that 
samples an appropriate range of grade levels and constituencies. 

• Conduct individual interviews with family members. 

• Transcribe and analyze interview data. 

• Prepare a presentation of interview results for Latham staff and parents. 

• Prepare an executive summary of interview data for inclusion in Latham 
School Profile. 

• Revise existing survey for next administration. 



The Schools Projects will contribute staff time of the RSR Project Principal 
Investigator and the needed time of two additional staff researchers. 



Resources 





Principal 



MEMORANDUM 



DATE: 


November 15, 1995 


TO: 


Ham'son Elementary School Site Council 




Ralph Pruitt, Principal 


FROM: 


Dianne Ferguson, 




Schools Projects Staff, University of Oregon 


RE: 


Research Activities Agreement 


CC: 


Ginevra Ralph, Gwen Meyer, Jackie Lester 



This memorandum spells out our plan for an initial phase of collaborative research 
activities at Harrison Elementary School and is a summary of a discussion held at the Site 
Council meeting on October 26, 1995. These activities vrill be connected \with, and 
partially overlap vrith, a federally funded research project (Reinventing Schools Research 
Project) based vrithin the Schools Projects, University of Oregon. 

The overall purpose of our research continues to be to deepen our understanding and 
interpretation of educational reform initiatives as they evolve within the culture and 
circumstances of individual schools and classrooms. One of our interests continues to 
focus on how the inclusion of students with disabilities affects, and is affected by, these 
larger school reform efforts. However, we are more convinced than ever that this specific 
interest in inclusion cannot be artificially separated from a more thorough understanding 
of the change process in genera, regardless of the specific area of school reform under 
discussion. Moreover, we are also convinced that any full understanding of this change 
process will only happen in a fully collaborative partnership between local districts and 
university-based researchers. We intend this memorandum of research activities for an 
initial phase of collaboration to further this spirit of collaboration and support. 

Listed below are the initial tasks that emerged from the Site Council meeting. We should 
emphasize that for any of our proposed activities, now or in the future, participation by 
faculty, staff, students, parents and others is entirely voluntary. There will be no 
repercussions for anyone who declines to participate in any phase or activity of the 
research effort. All precautions will be taken to maintain confidentiality, and individual 
participants will be asked to review and sign an informed consent further clarifying this 
commitment. 



Initial Area of Focus: Harrison’s External Community 

Beginning in late Fall and continuing into Winter (roughly December - February), we 
propose to interview 40-50 family members of Harrison students. In addition to a 
presentation and executive summary of the results of these interviews, we would use the 
major themes from them to assist Harrison faculty to construct a parent survey that could 
be used repeatedly to generate ongoing program improvement data. 
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SpeciHc Activities 

• Identity a sample of family members to interview. We will ask the Site Council. 
Principal, and other relevant contributors to generate a list that samples an 
appropriate range of grade levels and constituencies. 

• Conduct individual and focus group interviews with family members. 

• Transcribe and analyze interview data. 

• Prepare a presentation of interview results for both Harrison staff and parents. 

• Prepare an executive summary of interview and focus group data for inclusion in 
Harrison School Profile. 

• Use themes identified from interviews to construct sample response formats and 
question content for a Harrison School parent survey that could be used on a 
continuing basis to generate data for program improvement plans. 

• Meet with faculty to select response formats and questions for survey. 

• Construct survey. 

• Assist in the collection and compilation of survey data. 

• Assist in the interpretation and presentation of survey findings to Harrison faculty and 
parents. 



Resources 

The Schools Projects will contribute staff time of the RSR Project Principal Investigator 
and the needed time of one additional staff researcher. Compensation for two additional 
members of the research team will be borne by Harrison. The total costs to Harrison will 
be $1300 for the above listed tasks, to be paid through contract with the Schools Projects, 
University of Oregon. 



Future Area of Focus: Harrison’s Internal Community 

A second set of tasks we could negotiate would be a contribution to the School Profile 
task set for Harrison. In addition to existing demographic and achievement data, we 
would be able to contribute a more in-depth picture of Harrison's strengths, issues, and 
capacities. This set of tasks would involve (1) interviewing all willing Harrison faculty and 
staff, (2) observing in their classrooms, and (3) analyzing and presenting resulting data 
in time to assist in revision of program improvement plans. 
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Reporting Student Achievement to Parents 



The Junction City School District has received a ^rantfrom the Oregon Department of Education to help improve 
student achievement through a variety of assessment and reporting procedures. 

Parents and families are a critical element in pursuir\g this goal and so we need to know better what 
your current understandir\g and preferences are In order for us to build on them. 

Please take a few minutes to tell us how it is for you. 



Note: Please do not refer to more than one school on each survey form. (You may obtain additional survey 
forms at the District Office, or make copies yourself) 



jc 



O^ea 

Kfddk 



Laurel Territorial Other, 
Bemerrtary Bementary 



In this Survey I am telling you about: (Check ONE) | | | | | j | j | j 

First tell us about your overall impressions of the school 



directions 



Finish the sentences below with the 3-5 worlds (or phrases) from the box below which best (describe your answer. 
You use the same words as often as you like (just write the numbers of the words or phrases you choose). 
If none of the worsts are right for you - use your own words. 



The thirtgs the school 
does best are 



The things I 
school are . 



like most about the 



The schools highest 

priorities should be 





The most important things for 
children are 



1) care 


12) energy 


23)P.E. 


2) challenge 


13) fairness 


24) persevera nee 


3) class-size 


14) fun 


25)play 


4) collaboration 


15) funding 


26)c[uestioning 


5) commitment 


16) kindness 


27) reading 


6) community 


17) knowledge 


23) respect 


7) competition 


13) learning 


2 9) safety 


3) control 


19) math 


30) success 


9) cooperation 


20)music/art 


5i) teaching 


10) creativity 


21) nothing 


32)understanding 


11) discipline 


22)order 


33)weIcome 



T 



The areas I would like the school 
to do better in are 




34) cvcry-day-lifc-skills 

35) extending -kids -talents 

36) getting-along-with-others 

37) leaming-another-language 
33) opportunities-for-all-kids 



39) school-to-work-transition 

40) parent-teacher-cooperation 

41) problem-solving 

42) standards-of-behavior 

43) trying-new-things 




/ 

I think too much emphasis is 
placed on 






Essential things for kids to 
learn are 
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Learning Areas 



!iln general how much do you know about your children’s 
achievements at school? 



Directions 



Your children have the opportunity to learn many different things at school. On this pa^e we have listed a 
number of different learning areas, and ten ways parents have told us what they know about their 
children’s achi^emente at school. 

Tell us what you know about your children’s achievements In each learning area by writing (In the check- 
boxes) the # of the parent statement that is closest to your experience. 

Note: If you wish to give two responses for any area, use the second check-box for your second choice. 



Ten ways that parents have told us what they know about their children’s achievements at 

school. 

#1 - ( know the grades they get in this area, but don't know details about their achievements 

#2 - I mainly get information about their problems in this area 

#3 - My children tell me lots about what th^ are learning in this area. 

#4 - I see my children using their learning in this area in their everyday life 

#5 - I learn most about my children’s achievements in this area through personal contact with their teachers. 
#6 - I have a good understanding of n^ children’s strengths and weaknesses in this area. 

#7 - 1 really don't know what my children are accomplishing in this area. 

#3 - I know lots of details about my children's achievements. 

#9 - Learning about my children’s achievements in this area is not important to me. 

#10 - Other, i.e 



Responses 

r 2"^ 

dwioe dwioe 



Athletics and sport □ 

Becoming responsible dtizens □ 

Caring for nature and the □ 
environment 

Communication - public speaking rn 



Computer skills n 



Cooperative ways of working 

Creativity e.g. drawing, painting, 
making things 
Foreign langus^es 

Getting along with other people 

Initiative and problem solving 



□ □ 
□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



Learning about the world and the 
peoples of the world 

Learning to be a lifelong learner 
Mathematics 
Music 
Reading 
Science 

Self-confidence and belief In 
themselves 

Study skills 

Understanding work - preparation 
for work 
Writing 



Responses 

|tt 2 ^ 



<hoioe 

□ 


<hoioe 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Any other comments? 




These are some of the ways you learn about your ch2[<5lren’s 
achievements 



Parent 

Conferences 

Parcnt/t^achcr 
mcetin^e to d\ecuee 
chWdrcrCe pro^rcee. 









Portfolios 




Reports 


Comparative 




Marks & comments 


samples of children’s 




summarizing 


work collected over 




children’s 


a term. 


■ 


achievements for 
the term. 



Grades 

A letter or a 
numbor is usc^ to 
si^nHy hi^h or low 
equality work. 



Student Led 
Conferences 

Student/ parent/ 
toachor mootings 
to discuss children's! 
progress. 




Directions 



You can build a picture of your children’s achievements from a number of different types of information. 
Which ways have you used? How useful is the information you have gained from each of these? 



Check one box for each infbnration type. 





Very 

useful 


Sort of 
useful 


Gradee 


□ 


□ 


Observing 


□ 


□ 


Parent/teacher conferences 


n 


□ 


Ferformancee & displays 


□ 


□ 


Personal contact 


□ 


□ 


Portfolios 


□ 


□ 


Reports 


□ 


□ 


Student led conferences 


□ 


□ 


Testing 


□ 


□ 



ERIC 



Not 

useful 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 



I have not 
experienced this, 
but I would like 
N/A to know more 
about it. 



□t □ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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What other ways do you learn about 
your children’s achievements? 



3 [FikiassjcS] 





How many children who live 
in your home 

(I) attend this school? 

Girls I I 

&oys I I 

(2) also receive 
sp^al education assistance & 
have an lEP? 



Girls 

&oys 



□ 

□ 





In your own words toll us what you think are the most important things for students to take with 
them when th^ graduate from this school 



Considering the school overall 





How do parents form a picture of the overall 
programs and achievements of their children's 
schools? 




Any other comments? 



Participation - Working together 


1 1 do this 


ti do this 


Check the box that describes your ' 

interest or involvernent: 


Iwodd 1 somedmes 
GketD 1 > 1 per * 

dothfs month 


1 often 
*< 1 per 
month 


Helping in claeeroome 


□ □□ 


Conferences 


□ □ 


□ 


Sporting Events 


□ □ 


□ 


Fundraising | 


□ □1 


□ 


Site Council | 




□ 


Visiting my children’s classrocm/s | 


□ □1 


□ 








YOU! 




Page 4 (Fite: &sjo4] 




Qty School District by r-laryC. Oalrnau. Schooit Protects. Coile^ of Education. UNwiity of Oregon. May 



Please return to: 

J.C. Surveys (Attn. Nadia Katul) 
Schools Projects (STP) 

1 235 University of Oregon 
Eugene OR 97403- 1 235 
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’ebdnon Community School District 



® K-2 Student Survey, 

■'K© 
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This package contains: 

1 . Information to assist you in administering this survey ujith your doss: 

Section 1: Preparing the survey forms: Adding demographic information 
Section 2: Administrating the surveys 

2. Materials 

1) Enough survey forms for the students in your class/group 

2) Overhead transparancies for each page of the survey 

3. Support for students to complete die survey 



It is important that as many students as possible take part in the survey. In addition to the support offered to each student 
with writing about their likes and dislikes (described in Section 2), Section 1 suggests a number of different ways of support- 
ing students to complete the survey. 



Section 1 : Preparing the survey forms: Adding demographic information 

In order to match demographic information to student survey responses (AND protect confidentiality) we 
have provided boxes on the top of the first page of each survey form for coded student information. All that is 
required is that you place a letter in 4-5 boxes for each survey form (see table below). 

NOTE: the students will not place their names on their survey responses. We suggest that you 
distribute the prepared surveys with students names attached on stickys so that they can be removed 
before the survey is handed in. 




Box 1: 


Gender 


Box 2: 


1st ianguage Box 3: 


A 


female 


A 


English 


K 


B 


male 


B 


Other 


A 










B 



Grade level 

K 

1 

2 



Box 4: 

Additional support given] a 
to compiete survey b 

c 

No letter 



Additional support to complete survey 

Assistance of peer tutor (reading or organizing support) 

Responses written by support person from students verbal answers 
Other support 

If student completes survey independently with class 



Box 5: 

Student support 
or special program 



A 

■b" 

"C 

"D 



Special Program 

student has lEP 

Student is eligible for Title 1 support 
Student is considered to be in the TAG group 
Student is not in one of these groups 



Teacher Notes 
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Section 2: Administering the Surveys (K-2) 

We suggest that the students complete the survey as a class group. Overhead transparencies have been 
prepared for each page of the survey so that you can lead the student through the 2 pages of the survey form 
question by question. (Use the symbols to assist the students who cannot read the survey easily identify each 

question as you move through the survey). 

Notes & Suggestions 

■> Purpose for doing the survey: Before beginning the sun/ey discuss the purpose with the 
students, i.e. we wish them to tell us what they feel about school so that we can all work 
together to make the school better. 

■> Confidentiality: also discuss what confidentiality means and why it is important, i.e. so 

everyone gets a say and no-one has to worry about what others think about what they say. 
Please explain to the student that they are not to put their names on the survey form, 
and that they are to remove the sticky v/lth their name on it before handing their survey 
in. 

s> Overheads and symbols: for each page of the survey you will be provided with an overhead 
transparency. On the survey form each question has been identified by a small symbol or 
picture. Read the question out loud and identify its location by the symbol or picture (clarify the 
meaning if necessary by discussing with group), 

■> Drawing Likes and Not likes: The first two questions ask the student to draw pictures of 

what they like and do not like about school. After they have completed the survey we suggest 
that someone (e.g. a group of 4-5 students, parent volunteers, instructional assistants) be 
asked to go around the class and ask each student to describe what they have drawn and 
write the key words below the drawings in the space provided. 

■> Assistance: for those students who cannot complete the form independently, assistance may 
be provided, either by a peer tutor or an adult. In most cases it would be better if the adult 
were not the teacher or educational aide who usually works with the student. 



Notes 



Creoted by Mary C Doimou, Audrey De^ortob & Guien Meyer 



Pll£)T \/mOH 



o 

ERIC 
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School 



y^ %/ '■ X /\. 

ebanon Community School District 

jtudent Survey. ,* , ^ ^ 

, -V. , X ^ 7 < y^<@ >r * 

V Date 




X )r ^ 'wn '/V A 

^ Circle grade level V V 

zT Emm mQHQ 



Draw a picture of what you like at school 
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Draw a picture of what 
you don't like at school 






My picture is about 

(5h61 



Color the balloons 
to show how you 
feel about... 




I like it! 



S Okay! 



Green 



Vellow 



|Q| 



(bl 



I don't like it! Red 




. Are kids nice to one another? 

Yes Sometimes No 



m 




Do other kids help you learn? 





Yes Sometimes No 




(561 




Is It OK to make mistakes? 





Do teachers help kids learn? 




Yes Sometimes No 




(581 



^ M Do you have lots of friends at school? 








Yes Sometimes No 



(591 



Thank you 
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for the Lebanon Community School District by Mary C Dolmau. Audrey Oesjorlais A Gwen AAeyer -April 1997 [ 
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Grades 6,7,8 

Lebanon Community School District Student Survey 



The answers to the questions in this survey wiii 
heip us iearn more about what things students iike 
about schooi and what might be changed so that 
iearning is more successful meaningfui and fun. 
Thanks for your thoughts! 



What language do you speak most at home? 



^ Boy 
Dote [A] 



Girl 

. tB] 



Circle your grade 




Tell us what you think about your school. Choose 3-5 words or phrases from the list below that best complete the 
sentences for you. Write the letter(s) of the words you choose in the circles or squares below the sentences, if you'd like 
to use other words that aren't on the list Just write those words in the circles. You may use the same words as often as 
you like. 




a) academics 

b) bullying 

c) caring 

d) classes 

e) comfortable 

f) computers 

g) discipline 

h) everyday life skills 

i) extra-curricular activities 

j) fairness 

k) friendly 

l) fun 

m) getting along with others 

n) giving all kids a chance 

o) good 

p) job skills 

q) language arts 

r) math 

s) music/art 



t) P.E./sports 

u) peer pressure 

v) problem solving 

w) reading 

x) reasoning skills 

y) respect 

z) rules 
aa) safety 

bb) class schedules 

cc) science 

dd) self-direction 

ee) social activities 

ff) spending time with friends 

gg) supporting/encouraging students 

hh) successful 

ii) teaching 

jj) trying new things 

kk) uncomfortable 

II) understanding 

mm) unfriendly 

nn) violence 



The hardest thing to deal 
with at my school is: 




The most important 
thing I'm learning is: 




I wish the teachers at The things I like most 

my school were better at: about my school are: 



The school could 
do a better job at: 








f 



/ 




Check the box that fits best for each statement. 

I feel safe at school. 
Teachers help everybody. 
Students who get in trouble get bad grades. 

Students help you learn. 
I look forward to going to school. 
Students do good work but don't get good grades. 
I can use what I learn at school in other places. 
Kids who get in trouble get more homework. 

Overall, I find classes boring. 
I can choose what I think is important to learn. 

Most teachers listen to what I say. 
Either I or students I know have been victims of harassment at school. 

Students get along with teachers. 
My grades reflect the work I do. 
If you don't dress right, you won't be very popular. 

Homework helps me learn. 
Students who do the best work get the best grades. 

Homework is a waste of time. 



YES SOMETIMES NO 






(a] 



(b] 



When there is a problem, or students get into trouble, the school is fair. 



/ 



Check the box(es) that fit(s) best for each statement. 



♦ Classroom learning is: 
interesting hard 



fun 



boring 



easy 



52 53 54 55 56 

♦ The most important person(s) to help me be successful in school is/are: 
myself my friend(s) my parents my teacher(s) other 



57 58 59 60 61 

♦ When I need help with schoolwork I can get it easily from: 
a teacher a friend oth er stud ents my par ents a couns elor 



VERje 



62 



63 



64 



65 



66 






(c] 



33 

34 



35 



36 

37 



38 



39 



40 



42 



43 



44 



45 



46 

47 



48 



49 



50 




Starting with ianguage arts (item number 67 on the outside of the circle) and continuing around the 
circle to math (Item number 92) use a pencil, pen or marker to shade in the segment that describes 
how you feel about each item, i.e., (A) I usually don't like, (B) I usually like, (C) I always like and (D) I 
don't do this. 




going to 

■^“'"3 \ school 

research/ 

music/ \ reports 
rhythm 



class 
discussions^ 



'language^ 
arts/ 

67/ 





don't 

like 


/usually 

like 


7 ^ /\^\\\ 

, , I don't^\\\ 




(a; 


(e; 


like 

fci do this /W >1 


1 92 

1 math 









hanging out 

with friend^ belonging 
to a club/ 



working 



in a grou^ 

/ thinking^ 

74 / through 
things alone 



js/' learning about 
cultures/history/^ 
language 

, 76 ^ 

drama 



91) 

silent 

reading 



working' 

alone 



89 



writing 



inventing/ 



making j 
things 



public 

speaking 











77 ^ 

learning through 
lecture 

78 ^ 










learning through 
hands-on / 
activities / 



'school assemblies/ 
80 programs 



82 



85 



science' 



'81 to run with 
new ideas 

sports 

^and physical 
activities 



art 



using 
computers^ 



50 



best thing about going to my school?^ 



^^ 93-94 






The best school activity 
I ever did: 






\= 






e best class assignment 
or project I ever had: 



97-98 

The worst: 



95-96 



J 






99-100 



J 



class I would recomm^^^ 
to my friends: 



^ The most annoying rule at my school: 



-102 



J 



103 

Why? 







104-105 




/^e best book I was'^ 
' assigned to read: 



J 

teacher I would recommeni^ 



/^%»e neatest thing a teacher^ 
did at my school: '' 



106 

The worst: 



-106 



J 



to my friends: 



Why? 



\l2 



109-110 



^ The most frustrating thing about life at my school: 




^ Anything 



else you want to tell us? 




isaiz. 



5i 



*****^ *^* i,L„l t- r n.l — H.J— > r — | 






ebanon Community School District Educator Survey 



Thank you for taking the time to complete this survey, which was designed by a team of ten Lebanon teachers 
and two University of Oregon faculty. AH information on the surveys will be kept confidential and will be used 
to aid in the District 's school improvement planning. 



Please circle your primary role: 

General Teacher Advising/Support 

SpecialistTeacher Administration 

Length of Service as an 

Educator in Lebanon schools: 



ycar(s) months 



Name of your school: (Oo not write the name of your school if you 

teach in one of the small schools listed below) 



I I I teach in a Small School*: (Waterloo, Sodaville, 

' — * Sand Ridge, Tennessee, Gore, Crowfoot) 

’^If you teach in a Small School, do not identify your 
school by name 



Tell us what you think about the opportunities for learning and participation available to students in your school by 
putting the letter of the appropriate description in the box next to each area of learning: 


Students in my school have good 
A opportunities to learn about/ 
participate in: 


c 


Students in my school do not have, 
but need, opportunities to learn 
about/participate in: 


Students in my school have some 
B opportunities, but need more, to 

learn about/participate in: 


D 


Students in my school </c7/7'/-/7cc</ oppor- 
tunities to learn about /partiepate in: 


Athletics/sports and/or PE 


11 


The world and the people of the world 


Becoming responsible citizens 


12 


Becoming lifelong learners 


Caring for nature and the environment 


13 


Mathematics 


Communication-public speaking 


14 


Music 


Computer skills 


15 


Reading 


Cooperative ways of working 


16 


Science 


Creativity, e.g., drawing, painting, making 


17 


Self-confidence and belief in themselves 


things 


18 


Study skills 


Foreign Inngunges 


19 


Understanding work-preparation for work 


Getting along with other people 


20 


Writing 


) Initiative and problem solving 
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Check all the box(es) that fit(s) for each statement. 
♦ When I need support in my teaching, I usually talk to: 



a fellow 
teacher 



my 

principal 



personal 

friend 



family 

member 



no one 



□ □ 

21 22 



□ □ □ 

23 24 25 



♦ I feel supported, praised, encouraged in my teaching by: 

the district my principal my fellow my students parents 

teachers 



□ □ 



□ □ □ 



27 



♦ I feel that I am /70/-adequately meeting the needs of the 
following students in my classroom . 

TAG ESL average SED 



ERiC 



□ 



□ □ 



32 



33 



34 



identified for other 
special services 

□ 

35 




52 




Check the box that fits best for each statement. 



How often: 


Often Sometimes 


Rarely Never 


Don't 

Know 


...do you feel supported, encouraged, praised, rccogni2cd for what you do? n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ” 


...arc parents supportive of teachers and the job they arc doing? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


...arc you able to plan with other teachers when you would like to? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


...do you have access to a reasonable amount of curricular materials? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


...do you have access to the technology you need? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ « 


...do you have the training you'd like? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ "" 


...do you feel that the site council at your school is effective? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ « 


...arc you satisfied with your methods of assessment of student progress? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ "" 


...arc you encouraged to try new teaching approaches? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


...arc you encouraged to develop new curricular ideas/themes? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


...do general and special teachers plan curriculum together in your school? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


...do you feel that you arc adequately meeting the needs of all of your 
students? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



In each of the two columns below, put a 
check in all of the boxes that apply: 



Which strategics do you use to 
measure student progress? 

Which strategics actually 
give you helpful information 
about student progress? 

65 Q grades 
52 □ 66 □ observation 

parcnt/teachcr conferences 
performances and displays 
personal contact with students 
collections of evidence 
report cards 
student led conf crcnccs 
testing 
standards 
benchmarks 
scoring guides 
student work 

personal contact with parents 



53 □ 

55 □ 

56 □ 

57 □ 

58 □ 

59 □ 

«>□ 
61 □ 

62 □ 
63 □ 



67 □ 

68 □ 

69 □ 

70 □ 



For each of the 4 questions below, choose from 1 -5 answers from the 
list at the right. Put the letters of the answers you choose on the 
lines beneath the questions. 



Which measures give parents the 
best information about student 
progress? 



79 



80 



82 



83 



Which help you most with 
curriculum design and 
teaching? 



84 



85 



86 



87 



88 



Which measures arc the 
least helpful? 



89 



90 



91 



92 



93 



Which measures would you 
like to learn more about or 
have more help with? 



a) grades 

b) observation 

c) parcnt/teachcr conferences 

d) performances and displays 

c) personal contact with students 

f ) collections of evidence 

g) report cards 

h) student led conferences 

i) testing 

j) standards 

k) benchmarks 

l) scoring guides 

m) student work 

n) personal contact with parents 
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Check the circle that fits best for each statement. 



In general, I think the students in my school see value in their learning and 
can use it in their lives. 

Parents are given enough opportunities to participate in schools. 

Teachers in my school have adequate input about what is taught. 

All classes in the district at similar benchmark levels should use the same 
curriculum. 

On the whole, parents in the district are well-informed about school reform. 

The workshops/inservices I attend are helpful in my teaching. 

Students get the emotional support they need to be successful in school. 

Parents are well-informed about the curriculum. 

I would like to have more input into the process of curriculum adoption. 

Students and teachers in my school feel safe. 

My supervising administrator has enough information about what I do to 
evaluate my performance fairly and effectively. 

.Students have a voice in the evaluation of their progress. 

Parents help to create lEPs. 

Magnet schools (schools with a special focus) would be a good addition in the 
district. 

Students get the behavioral support they need to be successful in school. 

I like to be innovative in my teaching and try new things. 

Parent input is invited in my building. 

I have adequate time to talk to parents about the progress of their child. 

I know all I need to know about differentiating instruction. 

I would like to see an open enrollment policy in the district. 

I am comfortable using scoring guides. 

The district administration is well-informed about what goes on in schools. 

Parent input is valued in my building. 

I know what the site council in my building is doing. 

Parents in my school are well-informed about student progress. 

Schools that have good programs should be able to keep them. 

I would like to have more opportunities to team teach. 

All classes in the district at similar benchmark levels should use the same 
teaching approaches. 

The student assessment measures I use give me helpful information. 

I would like to have more time to plan with other teachers. 

Resources should be equalized across the district by taking materials, techno- 
logy, etc. from schools that have more and giving them to schools that have less. 
The teachers in my building work well together. 

The School Board is well-informed about what goes on in schools. 






Yes 


No 


Sometimes 


Don't 








Know, 


o 


o 


o 


CD 102 


o 


o 


o 


O 103 


o 


o 


o 


O 


o 


o 


o 


CD 105 


o 


o 


o 


O 


o 


o 


o 


O '0^ 


o 


o 


o 


O '08 


o 


o 


o 


O 'O’ 


o 


o 


o 


O "0 


o 


o 


o 


O '" 


o 


o 


o 


O 


o 


o 


o 


O 


o 


o 


o 


O 


o 


o 


o 


O "5 


o 


o 


o 


O "8 


o 


o 


o 


O 


o 


o 


o 


O "8 


o 


o 


o 


O 


o 


o 


o 


O '20 


o 


o 


o 


O '21 


o 


o 


o 


O 122 


o 


o 


o 


O 123 


o 


o 


o 


O '2“ 


o 


o 


o 


O '25 


o 


o 


o 


O '28 


o 


o 


o 


O '22 


o 


o 


o 


CD 128 


o 


o 


o 


O 12’ 


o 


o 


o 


O '30 


o 


o 


o 


O '31 


o 


o 


o 


O '32 


o 


o 


o 


O 133 


o 


o 


o 


O '3'! 
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Only one more page to go., 



/I 



/^hat do you think is a reasonable expcc^^^ 
tation for technology in your classroom? ' 



^ What 3 adjectives best 
describe the school year so ' 
far? 

(151-153) 



(Ml-143) 



For curricular materials? 

(144-H6) 



V 



What do you like most about your job^ ^ 

(157-159) ' 



^re there any community resources (or 
people) that are not already being utilized 
that could help your school or the district? 



^f safety is an issue in your school, wha?^ 

would help to make your school safer^ ' 
(147-146) 






(f^ what areas would you like t^ 
have (more) help and/or profes- '' 



sional development? 

(154-156) 



JV 



i^^n^hich areas of your job do you feel you are having the mo^ 



success? 

(149-150) 




What question do you wish we'd asked you but didn't? 

(165) \\ 



What would your answer be*> 
(166) 





arrison Elementary School 

l^rent Suruey - UJinter 1996 

Thahkyou for taking the time to complete our survey. Your opinions and ideas will 
help us to work together to improve our school. 

Section 1: The school community 



1 . Overall impressions: Finish the sentences below with the3 -5 words (or phrases) from the box 
which best describe your answer. You may use the same words as often as you like. If none of the words 
are right for you - use your own words. 

Note: To save time you can write the numbers of the words or phrases you choose. 



The things I like most 
about Harrison are 



Our highest priorities 
^"should be .... 



1 ) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6 ) 

7) 

8 ) 

9) 

10 ) 




The most important things 
for children are.... 



perseverance 

cooperation 

learning 

order 

energy 

control 

challenge 

class-size 

care 

kindness 



12) fairness 

13) play 

14) safety 

15) creativity 

16) commitment 

17) music/art 

18) knowledge 

19) competition 

20) welcome 

21) success 

22) math 



The things we do 
best are.... 



11) questioning 

34) leaming-another-Ianguage 39) 

35) getting-along-with-others 40) 

36) opportunities-for-all-kids 41) 

37) parenMeacher-cooperation 42) 

38) extending-kids-talents 43) 



23) collaboration 

24) community 

25) discipline 

26) fun 

27) fun<£ng 

28) teaching 

29) notNng 

30) P.E. 

31) reading 

32) respect 

33) understanding 
e very da y-Ufe-s kills 

O re go rv Goal s- 20 00 
trying-new-things 
problem-solving 
s ta ndards -of -be ha vior 



The areas I would like us 
to do better in are .... 






I think too much emphasis 
is placed on 



Essential things for kids to 
learn are .... 



In your own words tell us what you think are the most important things for students to 
take with them when they graduate from Harrison Elementary School.... 



O 

ERIC 



♦ 
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2. Communication and Information 



2a) I feel that ...... (Pheck one box for each itan} 

• If I have a problem with school I am able to talk to a teacher about it 
• It is easy to make contact with the administrators at Harrison. 
• I know what is going on in my chikfs (children's) dassrooms 

• 1 9^ afl the information I need when I discuss my child's progress with the 

teachers. 

• I read aB the infocmation that comes to our home from my chBd's teachers. 

• I would tike to know more about my child's learning and progress 
• I krK>w what to do to help with homework 
* I am wen informed about school events 
• The information that is sent home from the offioe is useful 
• I am comfortable communicating with the school office 



Never 


Socne- 

times 


UstuUy 


Always 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



This does 
D 0 ( Apply 
10 me 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



2 b) How do you prefer to keep in touch with school? Rate the following ways 1 • 6 (1 =: prefer most 6 prefer least) 
Mail I 1 Conferenoesi 1 Email Recordings | \ Telephone | 1 Notesi 1 Persortal Contact 



□ 



O 



O 



□ 



I I 



□ 



3. Participation - Working together: 



Some of the ways parents can be involved 


Tmikot 


rmDOt 

mtercstod 


Iwoold 

Ulxtodo 


Ido this 
sometimes 


Ido this 
ofien 


are — (pheck the box that describes your interest or 


la thf« 


bat other 


this 






involvement) 




parents 

dKMiJd 












have the 
oppoftniiity 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• helping in dassrooms e.g. reading, student projects. 


□ 


□ 


• site committee 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• cuniculum planning discusskx^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• field trips 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• Parent Advisory 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• homework 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• fundraising 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• visiting their children's dassrooms 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• other i.e 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Anything else you want us to know? 



Ier?c 



Section 2: Teaching S* learning 




In (his section you have five choices for each response. Rate each of (he statements ... 

# I •\iyoaml^l.^KS^liu^*"Your€aUyWQethewaytheschooldoesthisr 

# 2 - if you aie SATISFIED Lc. "You think the school is just OK herer 

i 3-if youarcCONCERNEDLCw •IbtttWrtitl/iereareprodfemjAere.'* 

# 4 - if you aic VER Y COYiC^V(X^l>ijc.**Youthlnktheschooldoesn*tdothis 

well, & that there are serious problems here.** 

# 5 - if you arc not sure what to answer, or if the statement doesn’t apply to you or your 

experience. 



At Harrison children are learning 

t) to become readen. and lovea of books # 

b) about their local community, and history and the worid around them 

c) to become problem solvers # 

d) basic reading skills / 

e) how to work together with one another / 

0 to understand math and to use math in their daily lives / 

g) to be creative # 

h) about health and well-being / 

i) to write well and in difTerent ways / 

j) about computers and the place of technology in our lives / 

k) to undeistand and respect one another / 



# 



^ I would like to know moRdbout 
(eaduDg & leaniiog. 



Ch Ch 



* I would like to learn tnoie about bow parents can 
bdp their chi Iden with learning. 

Qes Q« 

* I am partiailacly Interested in ... 



I) other i.e. 



^ Creating a successful learning environment for students 

School roles and expecutioas for appropriate behavior are dear to students, tcachen and parents / . 



b) Teachers make learning fun. interesting and active for students / 

c) In general students are interested in learning # 

d) Classes provide a disciplined learning enviroameat # ....... 

e) Children are taught to work ooopcrativdy with other students / 

0 Children get the support they need to be successful # 

g) Teechers deal effectively, fairly, safely, and respectfully with children 

when there are problems # 

h) The atmosphere in classrooms is pleasant encouraging and warm / 

i) Teachers tailor learning to children's individual talents, aptitudes and needs / — 

j) Children are challenged to do their best in school / 

k) The atmosphere in the hallways, lunch areas and playgrounds is energetic, 

encouraging and cooperative # 



* I would like to learn more about bow pare n ts 
can bdp ocate oondtioos that support their 
duldcn’s leaniiQg. 



IZh 



* I am partiailariy intocsted in ... 



1) Other i.e. 



I 



Student assessment and program evaluation 

a) Report cards give a good idea of children's work over the term / 

b) Students are taught to assess their own learning / 

c) Student led coafcrences are a good way for parents, teachers and students to review 

learning together # 

d) Assessment practices at different grade levels are consistent # 

c) Student portfolios (comparative samples of each child's work over the term) arc a good 
O y to review student's progress # 

^ have a good picture of the overall programs and approaches at # 

I V) Other i.e ^ 



• I wotdd like to know 
more about assessment 



Ch D" 



* I ren particulady interested in 



V) Other i.e. 



Muy C Dalmau, Schooli Piojects, College of E du ca tion , Uaiveriity of Oregon^ January, 1996 | 




In conclusion, tell us about yourself & your family 



Draw a line 
through the 
phraaea which 
are NOT true for 
you, or 
your famll* 



Tell ua about the apeclal gifta & 
talents of your children? 



We have lived in OoCtage Orove for rooce than 5 yean. 

When I was a child I loved sdiooL 1 attended school in Oregon. 

1 visited my child’s classroom last terra. 

My kids come to school on the bus. We have a computer at home. 
When I was a child I was unhappy at school. 

I often help with homewock for more than half an hour per night 
I feel welcome when I visit the school. We speak mainly Spanish at home. 
We have lived in Cottage Grove for less than 2 yean. 

The kids use the computer mainly to play games. 

We speak mainly English at home. The kids use the computer for school work. 
My kids watch TV for more than 3 houn most days. 

We speak both English & Spanish at home. 

We don’t usually help our kids with homework. 

My children play sports on the weekend. 



How many children who live In your 
home ... 

=> Attend Harrison Elementary School? 

Girls # Boys # 

Receive special educatioo assistance and 
have an IEP7 # 






Gifts Sc talents 



o 
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Do one or more of your children find school stressful? 
Why? 
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The Real Challenge of Inclusion 

Confessions of a ‘Rabid Indusionisf 



BY DIANNE L. FERGUSON 

The new challenge of 
inclusion is to create schools 
in which our day-to-day 
efforts no longer assume 
that a particular text, 
activity, or teaching mode 
will “work” to support any 
particular student's 
learning, Ms. Ferguson 
avers. 

A bout a year ago, a coi- 
league told me that my work 
was constrained by the fact that 
“everyone” thought I was a “rab- 
id inclusionist ” I was not ex- 
actly sure what he meant by “rabid inclu- 
sionist” or how he and others had arrived 
at the conclusion that I was one. I also 
found it somewhat ironic to be so labeled 
since I had been feeling uncomfortable 
with the arguments and rhetoric of both the 
anti-inclusionists and, increasingly, many 
of the inclusioriists. My own efforts to fig- 
ure out how to achieve “inclusion” — at 
least as I understood it — were causing 
me to question many of the assumptions 
arid arguments of both groups. 

In this article, I wish to trace the jour- 
ney that led me to a different understand- 
ing of inclusion. Fll also describe the 
challenges I now face — and that I think 



DIANNE L FERGUSON is an associate 
professor in the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 
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Unfortunately^ neither integration nor 
inclusion offered much practical guid- 
ance to teachers who were engaged in the 
daily dynamics of teaching and learning 
in classrooms with these diverse students. 
The focus on the right to access did not 
provide clear direction for achieving learn- 
ing outcomes in general education set- 
tings. Essentially, both of these reform ef- 
forts challenged the logic of attaching 
services to places — in effect challenged 
the idea of a continuum of services. How- 
ever, the absence of clear directions for 
how services would be delivered instead 
and the lack of information about what 
impact such a change might have on gen- 
eral education led some proponents to 
emphasize the importance of social rather 
than learning outcomes, especially for 
students with severe disabilities.- This 
emphasis on social outcomes certainly 
did nothing to end the debates. 

Inclusion as 

‘Pretty Good’ Integration 

The inclusion initiative has generated 
a wide range of outcomes — some excit- 
ing and productive, others problematic and 
unsatisfying. As our son finished his of- 
ficial schooling and began his challeng- 
ing journey to adult life, he enjoyed some 
quite successful experiences, one as a real 
member of a high school drama class, 
though he was still officially assigned to 
a self-contained classroom.^ Not only did 
he learn to “fly,” trusting others to lift him 
up and toss him in the air (not an easy 
thing for someone who has little control 
over his body), but he also memorized 
lines and delivered them during exams, 
learned to interact more comfortably and 
spontaneously with classmates and teach- 
ers, and began using more and different 
vocal inflections than had ever before 
characterized his admittedly limited ver- 
bal communications. Classmates, puzzled 
and perhaps put off by him at the begin- 
ning of the year, creatively incorporated 
him into enough of their improvisations 
and activities to be able to nominate him 
at the end of the year not only as one of 
the students who had shown progress, but 
also as one who showed promise as an ac- 
tor. He didn’t gamer enough votes to win 
the title, but that he was nominated at all 
showed the drama teacher “how much 
[the other students] came to see him as a 
member of the class.” 







Family Involvemeirt 
In Education 

Phi Delta Kappa 
Leadership 
Skill Institutes 

The topic of 13 regional PDK Leadership Skill Institutes scheduled for 
spring 1996 will be “Family Involvement in Education." These institutes 
are part of an ongoing series designed to improve and develop skills of 
practicing educators. For information and brochures, call the telephone 
numbers listed under the names of the chapters. For information about 
sponsoring an institute, phone or write Floward D. Flill, Director of Chap- 
ter Programs, Phi Delta Kappa Fleadquarters, PO. Box 789, Blooming- 
ton, IN 47402-0789. Ph. 800/766-1156. Fax 812/339-0018: 




MARCH 2 

Lake Charles Louisiana Chap- 
ter, Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Berna Dean Johnson 
318/477-0613 

MARCH 9 

University of Southern Maine 
Chapter, Portland, Maine 
Ira 0. Waltz 
202/766-2528 

MARCH 9 

St. Vrain Valley Colorado 
Chapter, Longmont, Colorado 
Nancy Hurianek 
303/682-7308 

MARCH 21 

Trabuco California Chapter, 
Buena Park, California 
Theresa Tarlos 
714/454-2414 

MARCH 22-23 

Utah State University Chapter, 
Logan, Utah 
Stephen W. Zsiray, Jr. 
801/752-3925 
zray@cc.usu.edu 

MARCH 27 

Bayou Louisiana Chapter, 
Thibodeaux, Louisiana 
Patricia Eidson 
504/876-1528 

MARCH 29 

Osceola County Florida Chap- 
ter, Kissimmee, Florida 
Sheryl Anderson 
407/344-5034 



APRIL 19-20 

Georgia Southern University 
Chapter, Statesboro, Georgia 
Beverly Stratton 
912/681-5121 

APRIL 19-20 

University of Wisconsin/River 
Falls Chapter, River Falls, Wis- 
consin 
Jose Vega 
715/425-3774 

APRIL 20 

Wayne State University Chap- 
ter, Detroit, Michigan 
Elysa Toler-Robinson 
313/494-1865 

APRIL 20 

Ozark Mountain Arkansas 
Chapter, Harrison, Arkansas 
Laretta Moore 
501/446-2223 

APRIL 26 

Central Massachusetts Chap- 
ter, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Barbara Masley 
508/987-6163 

APRIL 26-27 

Great River Iowa Chapter, 
Burlington, Iowa 
Linda Brock 
319/753-6561 
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can only continue to focus everyone’s at- 
tention oh a small number of students and 
a small number of student differences, 
rather than on the whole group of students 
with their various abilities and needs. 

Inclusion isn’t about eliminating the 
continuum of placements" or even just 
about eliminating some locations on the 
continuum,^ though that will be one re- 
sult. Nor is it about discontinuing the ser- 
vices that used to be attached to the vari- 
ous points on that continuum. “ Instead, 
a more systemic inclusion — one that 
merges the reform and restructuring ef- 
forts of general education with special ed- 
ucation inclusion — will disassociate the 
delivery of supports from places and make 
the full continuum of supports available 
to the full range of students. A more sys- 
temic inclusion will replace old practices 
(which presumed a relationship between 
ability, service, and place of delivery) with 
new kinds of practice (in which groups of 
teachers work together to provide learn- 
ing supports for all students). 

Inclusion isn’t about time either. An- 
other continuing debate involves whether 
“all” students should spend “all” of their 
time in general education classrooms.*^ One 
form of this discussion relies largely on 
extreme examples of “inappropriate” stu- 
dents: “Do you really mean that the stu- 
dent in a coma should be in a general ed- 
ucation classroom? What about the stu- 
dent who holds a teacher hostage at knife 
point?” Other forms of this argu ment seek 
to emphasize the inappropriateness of the 
general education classroom for some stu- 
dents: “Without one-to-one specialized 
instruction the student will not learn and 
his or her future will be sacrificed ” An- 
other version of the same argument points 
out that the resources of the general edu- 
cation classroom are already limited, and 
the addition of resource-hungry students 
will only further reduce what is available 
for regular education students. 

Of course these arguments fail to note 
that labeled students are not always the 
most resource-hungry students. Indeed, 
when some students join general educa- 
tion classrooms, their need for resources 
diminishes. In other instances, the labeled 
.student can bring additional resources that 
can be shared to other classmates’ bene- 
fit. The.sc arguments also fail to note that 
the teaching in .self-contained sellings, as 
well as the lusoiirce management, can .some- 
times be uninspired, ordinary, and incflec- 



live. Consider how many sludcnls willi lEPs 
end up with exactly the same goals and 
objectives from year to year. 

Like the debates about place, debates 
about lime nii.ss the point and overlook 
the opportunity of a shift from special ed- 
ucation inclusion to more systemic inclu- 
sion. Every child should have the oppor- 
tunity to learn in lots of different places 
— in small groups and large, in class- 
rooms, in hallways, in libraries, and in a 
wide variety of community locations. For 
.some parts of their schooling, some stu- 
dents might spend more time than others 
in some settings. Still, the greater the 
number and variety of students learning 
in various locations with more varied ap- 
proaches and innovations, the less likely 
that any student will be disadvantaged by 
not “qualifying” for some kind of atten- 
tion, support, or assistance. If all students 
work in a variety of school and commu- 
nity places, the likelihood that any par- 
ticular students will be stigmatized be- 
cause of their learning needs, interests, 
and preferences will be eliminated. All 
.students will benefit from such variety in 
teaching approaches, locations, and sup- 
ports. 

The Real Challenge of Inclusion 

Coming to understand the limits of in- 
clusion as articulated by special educators 
was only part of my journey. 1 also had 
to spend time in general education class- 
rooms, listening to teachers and trying to 
understand their struggles and efforts to 



change, to help me .see tlie limits of gen- 
eral education as well. The general edu- 
cation environment, organized as it still is 
according to the bell curve logic of label- 
ing and grouping by ability, may never 
be accommodating enough to achieve the 
goals of inclusion, even if special educa- 
tors and their special ideas, materials, and 
techniques become less “special * and 
.separate. 

It .seems to me that the lesson to be 
learned from special education’s inclu- 
sion initiative is that the real challenge is 
a lot harder and more complicated than 
we thought. Neither special nor general 
education alone has either the capacity or 
the vision to challenge and change the 
deep-rooted assumptions that separate and 
track children and youths according to pre- 
sumptions about ability, achievement, and 
eventual social contribution. Meaningful 
change will require nothing less than a 
joint effort to reinvent schools to be more 
accommodating to all dimensions of hu- 
man diversity. It will also require that the 
purposes and processes of these reinvent- 
ed schools be organized not so much to 
make sure that students learn and devel- 
op on the basis of their own abilities and 
talents, but rather to make sure that all 
children are prepared to participate in the 
benefits of their communities so that oth- 
ers in that community care enough about 
what happens to them to value them as 
members.'^ 

My own journey toward challenging 
these assumptions was greatly assisted 
by the faculty of one of the elementary 
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about many things. (Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that I have not so 
much “changed” my mind as “clarified” 
and expanded my thinking.) I am still an 
advocate for inclusion, but now I under- 
stand it to mean much more than I be- 
lieved it meant when I first began to study 
and experience it through my son. As I 
and others who share this broader under- 
standing work to create genuinely inclu- 
sive schools, we will be encouraging peo- 
ple in schools, on ever)' strand of the com- 
plex web, to change in three directions. 

The first shift involves moving away 
from schools that are structured and or- 
ganized according to ability and toward 
schools that are structured around student 
diversity and that accommodate many dif- 
ferent ways of organizing students for learn- 
ing. This shift will also require teachers 
with different abilities and talents to work 
together to create a wide array of learn- 
ing opportunities.*'* 

The second shift involves moving away 
from teaching approaches that emphasize 
the teacher as disseminator of content that 
students must retain and toward approach- 
es that emphasize the role of the learner 
in creating knowledge, competence, and 
the ability to pursue further learning. There 
is a good deal of literature that seeks to blend 
various theories of teaching and learning in- 
to flexible and creative approaches that will 
accomplish these ends. The strength of 
these approaches is that they begin with 
an appreciation of student differences that 
can be stretched comfortably to incorpor- 
ate the differences of disability and the ef- 
fective teaching technology created by 
special educators. 

The third shift involves changing our 
view of the schools' role from one of pro- 
viding educational sennces to one of pro- 
viding educational supports for learning. 
This shift will occur naturally as a conse- 
quence of the changes in teaching de- 
manded by diversity. Valuing diversity and 
difference, rather than trying to change or 
diminish it so that everyone fits some 
ideal of similarity, leads to the realization 
that we can support students in their ef- 
forts to become active members of their 
communities. No longer must the oppor- 
tunity to participate in life wait until some 
standard of “normalcy” or similarity is 
reached. A focus on the support of learn- 
ing also encourages a shift from viewing 
difference or disability in terms of indi- 
vidual limitations to a focus on cnviron- 



o 




mental constraints. Perhaps the most im- 
portant feature of support as a concept for 
schooling is that it is grounded in the per- 
spective of the person receiving it, not the 
person providing it.'^ 

The new challenge of inclusion is to 
create schools in which our day-to-day 
efforts no longer assume that a particular 
text, activity, or teaching mode will “work” 
to support any particular student's learn- 
ing. Typical classrooms will include stu- 
dents with more and more kinds of differ- 
ences. The learning enterprise of reinvent- 
ed inclusive schools will be a constant con- 
versation involving students, teachers, oth- 
er school personnel, families, and com- 
munity members, all working to construct 
learning, to document accomplishments, 
and to adjust supports. About this kind of 
inclusion I can be very rabid indeed. 
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FROM “SPECIAL” EDUCATORS TO EDUCATORS: THE CASE FOR MIXED 
ABILITY GROUPS OF TEACHERS IN RESTRUCTURED SCHOOLS 



Dianne L. Ferguson, Ginevra Ralph, Nadia KatuI 
University of Oregon 

As we approach the end of the century, our schools, like society in general, struggle to 
anticipate the changes that will be demanded of the next millennium. Recommendations abound 
and teachers in today’s schools feel a constant pressure to change that all too often leaves them 
bewildered and beleaguered (Fullan, 1996). Teachers are being asked to re-examine how and 
what they teach. Administrators and school boards are experimenting with new management 
systems in the face of constantly decreasing resources. University educators attempt to refocus 
their research and theories to better describe and explain effective teaching and learning as 
students and teachers experience it in these changing schools. Daily reports in the media urge 
more and more changes in all aspects of schooling, for all types of students and teachers. At the 
same time, students are more diverse than ever before — in cultural background, learning styles 
and interests, social and economic class, ability, and disability. Broadly speaking, however, there 
are three strands of reforms currently challenging teachers in schools. The first two emerge from 
“general” education, the third from “special” education. 

From a broad national and federal policy level, there is much discussion aimed at making 
schools more effective in terms of how many students complete school and how well they do on 
achievement measures (United States Department of Education, 1994). Indeed, one aspect of this 
“top down” reform strand is a call for new, higher, national achievement standards; the tests to 
measure students’ accomplishment of these new standards, and the consistent use of 
conse<iuences when standards are not met (Center for Policy Research, 1996; Gandal, 1995, 
McLaughlin, Shepard & O’Day, 1995; Waters, Burger & Burger, 1995). While there are other 
features to this broad government-initiated reform strand, increased standards and new more 
consistent national testing stand out as major themes and are echoing in state reform legislation, 
district directives and teacher staff room conversations. 

At the same time, elementary and secondary teachers increasingly experiment with new 
curricular and teaching approaches that emphasize students’ mastery not just of facts and basic 
academic skills, but also students’ mastery of essential thinking skills like problem-solving, 
analysis, collaboration, and experimentation. Encouraged by business and industry (Camevale, 
Gainer, & Meltzer, 1990), various state reform legislation, recommendations of a growing 
number of educational associations, and some strands of educational research, teachers tiy to 
expand their agendas to ensure that students not only learn, but are able to use their learning in 
their lives outside of school (Conley, 1993; Eisner, 1991; Sarason, 1995; Wasley, 1994). One 
additional feature to this second major strand of reform is to enable students to acquire an 
understanding and appreciation for their own learning so that they might better pursue learning in 
the variety of situations the changing society is likely to present to them throughout their lives 
and long after their formal public schooling is over. 

Thirdly, within special education the long familiar discussions about where our 
“special,” usually remediation-oriented teaching, should occur the mainstreaming or 
“regular education initiative” debates (e.g., Biklen, Ferguson, & Ford, 1989; Gartner & Lipsky, 
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1987; Goodlad & Lovitt, 1993;Rogers, 1993; Skrtic, 1991; Stainback& Stainback, 1992; Villa 
& Thousand, 1995) — are gradually being replaced by renewed calls for integration and 
inclusion. The civil rights logic of integration, that focused more on an end to segregation than 
any particularly detailed educational alternative, has now been expanded to focus not just on 
where children with disabilities should not be educated, but where they should be educated 
(general education classrooms and activities) and to what end (full learning & social 
membership) (Baker, Wang, & Walberg, 1994; Berres, Ferguson, Knoblock, & Wood, 1996; 
Ferguson, 1995; McLaughlin, 1995; NASBE, 1992; NASBE, 1995; Sailor, Gee, & Karosoff, 
1993). 



In response to the pressure of these three reform strands, and despite ongoing debates, 
three results are becoming evident. First, classroom diversity in general education increasingly 
includes the diversity of disability along with race, culture, learning style, intelligences, personal 
preferences, socioeconomic class, and family and community priorities. When asked to identify 
changes in education over the last five years, any group of educators will quickly identify 
increasing student diversity near the top of the list. Teachers seem quite clear that the “norm”, if 
it every really existed in the untidy worlds of schools, has nearly disappeared as a useful 
construct for the design of learning and management of classrooms (Pugach & Seidl, 1995; 
Putnam, Speigel, & Bruininks, 1995). 

A second result of various educational reforms is that separate special education 
classrooms and schools are gradually decreasing in number. Although national educational 
statistics and reports continue to show dramatic variation in this result from state to state (Davis, 
1994; United States Department of Education, 1995), the shift to more options for labeled 
students seems well established. As a consequence of both these shifts, the third result is a shift 
in the role and daily duties of special educators. They are shifting from classroom teachers to a 
variety of specialist, support, consultative, and generally itinerant roles. These changes are the 
focus of this chapter because regardless of the position one takes on inclusion, or any other of the 
current reforms in American public schooling, the shifting roles are real for an increasing number 
of both special and general educators. 

We have organized our analysis of these changing roles to explore first the logic 
presented in much of the special education reform literature for these changes. Second, we 
briefly present the results of our own research (Cameron, 1994; Ferguson, Ralph, Cameron, 
Katul, in review; Katul, 1995;) with special educators exploring these changes in role. Third, we 
will analyze the limits of special educators’ changing roles and propose an alternative. Finally, 
we will explore the implications of our alternative for students with disabilities in schools, for 
our changing educational policies regarding special education, for teacher education, and for 
teachers’ continuing professional development. 

From Special Educator to Inclusion Specialist 

For some advocates of inclusion the emergence of the new role represents-movement 
toward merging the parallel systems of general and special education into 

a single unified system of public education that incorporates all children and youth as 
active, fully participating members of the school community; that views diversity as the 
norm; and that ensures a high-quality education for each student by providing 
meaningful curriculum, effective teaching, and necessary supports for each student 
(Ferguson, 1995, p. 286). 
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For others, this shift in role threatens a loss of tradition, status, influence, and the very core of 
what makes special education “special”. That special core involves being able to bring highly 
specialized and technical teaching approaches to individual students in order to attenuate, and 
sometimes repair, highly individual and idiosyncratic differences in cognitive functioning and 
learning accomplishments (e.g. Gallagher, 1994; Zigmond, 1995). Regardless of the position one 
takes, however, the shifting roles are fact for an increasing number of special educators. 

Descriptions of the roles and responsibilities of “inclusion specialists” vary as do the 
titles assigned this new role. Sometimes called “integration specialists” or “support facilitators,” 
or even “inclusion teachers,” the most consistent themes for these professionals are to be 
coordinators, developers and organizers of supports for students and teachers in inclusive 
settings. (Stainback, S, Stainback, W., and Harris, 1989; Tashie, et al., 1993; Villa & Thousand, 
1995). In an earlier publication we described them as adapters of curriculum and brokers of 
resources (Ferguson, et al., 1993). Others emphasize being a “team member”, or a “provider of 
technical assistance” (e.g.. Sailor, Gee, & Karasoff, 1993; Van Dyke, Stallings, & Colley, 1995; 
Villa & Thousand, 1995). 

Our more recent research with 19 teachers in this role turned up sixteen different titles - 
some new, some old - being used by educators who defined themselves as exploring this role 
(Cameron, 1994; Ferguson, Ralph, Katul, Cameron, in review; Katul, 1995). A quick glance at 
the list in Table 1 confirms the major themes found in the descriptions of the inclusion specialist 
role by proponents. First, the role is supposed to be less about working with students and more 
about working with grovmups. Most examples include 
the specifically teacher-oriented language of 
“consultant,” “specialist” or “facilitator”. Only the 
“Teacher of Inclusion” example seems unclear about the 
recipient of the role’s activities. Second, special 
educators serving in a wide variety of roles seem to be 
assuming these responsibilities; in some cases, inclusion 
support is added to the duties of the Chapter 1 teacher, in 
others the Special Education Director. In the interest of 
brevity, we will continue to use the term “inclusion 
specialist” to capture this role because it seems to us to 
best capture the various recommendations in the 
literature. 

The New Role in Theory 

As inclusion reforms have spread, a literature 
has emerged describing the features and duties of the 
inclusion specialist (e.g., Ferguson & Ralph, (in press); 

Stainback & Stainback, 1990; Stainback, Stainback, & 

Harris, 1989; Tashie, et al., 1993). One recommended 
prerequisite for the role is that the person be 
knowledgeable about available supports and resources 
for students with disabilities assigned to general 
education classrooms. An important responsibility of the 
specialist is to get resources and supports to other 

members of the school community. A second responsibility, and value, is that the inclusion 



Table 1: Job Titles in Use 

v' Support Specialist 

v' Supported Education Consultant 

Instruction Facilitator 

v' Supported Education Specialist 

v' District Learning SPED Facilitator 

^ Inclusion Teacher 

v' Handicapped Learner Teacher 

v' Teacher of Inclusion 

^ Teacher Consultant 

v' District SPED Coordinator 

v' SPED Chapter 1 Coordinator 

^ Education Service District 
Supervisor 

v' Collaboration Consultant 

v' Supported Education 

Consultant/ Autism Specialist 

v' Educational Specialist 

v' SPED Director 
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specialist’s work should be “consumer driven.” That is, the requests and needs of students, 
parents, and teachers should direct the allocation and provision of supports and resources. Being 
flexible enough to be consumer driven requires the specialist to be familiar with classroom 
routines and curricula, knowledgeable about students’ learning styles and preferences, and aware 
of family priorities so that their advice and assistance is maximally useful. Finally, inclusion 
specialists are advised to be flexible and “fade” their support when it is no longer needed. 
Proponents’ expectations are that as teachers and students become more adept at supporting each 
other, more natural support networks will emerge, diminishing the need for an official inclusion 
specialist. Through all this, the specialist is further advised to act as a “team member” rather than 
an expert or supervisor in order to encourage and model an atmosphere of unity and cooperation 
(Givner & Haager, 1995; Pugach, 1995; Stainback & Stainback, 1990; Tashie, et. al., 1993; Villa 
& Thousand, 1995; Warger & Pugach, 1996). 

The picture drawn of this role, and the reasons for it, seems to be that including students 
with disabilities into general education classrooms will make everyone uncomfortable for awhile. 
Students and teachers alike are simply unfamiliar with children and youth with disabilities and 
initial contact is bound to be discomforting, the logic goes on. However, the discomfort will pass 
and the specialist’s role is to provide “resources and supports” in the interim. Exactly what 
constitutes “resources and supports” cannot be very clearly specified since their identification 
and delivery should be “consumer driven”. This very effort to be non-prescriptive may have 
contributed to some early dissatisfaction with the way various individuals interpreted the role, 
and certainly contributed to our questions. According to Stainback and Stainback (1990), for 
example. 

When facilitators were first used in schools, they were generally employed to work only 
with students classified with disabilities. They often followed or shadowed these 
students around in regular class and school settings. This tended to draw attention to and 
set such students apart from their peers, interfering with the development of natural 
supports or friendships (p. 33 - 34). 

As a consequence, inclusion specialists are now encouraged to support all students in the 
classroom rather than focus on certain labeled students so that, from a student’s point of view at 
least, all grownups are teachers, no longer labeled by their expertise (Ferguson, et. al., 1993). Yet 
even recent educational and informational videos seeking to illustrate the best available inclusion 
practices (e.g., Dover, 1994; Goodwin & Wurzburg, 1993; NY Partnership for Statewide 
Systems Change Project, 1995; Thompson, 1991) are peppered with phrases like “these special 
students” or “my inclusion students”, suggesting that both general and special educators struggle 
still with students, tasks, and responsibilities. 

Apparent contradictions between the inclusion specialist as envisioned by reformers and 
as experienced by teachers prompted our further investigation. How much has the role of 
inclusion specialist actually evolved towards serving all students? Does “serving all students” 
mean that the need for the specialist’s resources and supports will in fact not fade as everyone 
becomes more comfortable with a new “inclusion student”? Or, is the strategy of “working with 
all students” just a tactic to disguise the extra resources and attention afforded labeled students 
so as to reduce stigmatizing them during this period of adjustment? Is the role really needed or 
just an administrative strategy for using special educators who no longer have classrooms? Can 
schools really be organized to educate all students without labeling either students or teachers 
given current federal and state laws and policies? 
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The New Role in Reality 

Our own research involved interviews with 19 teachers who understood themselves to be 
taking on the responsibilities of the inclusion specialist role. In addition to hour long interviews 
(in most cases), we shadowed eight of the inclusion specialists during a typical day’s routine. 
These observations carefully logged the minutes each spent in five tasks: (1) driving, (2) pulling 
students out or aside for instruction, (3) teaching or observing in general education classrooms, 
(4) talking with teachers and/or parents, and (5) doing paperwork, phone calls, and other desk 
work. We also interviewed seven general educators who worked with several of the inclusion 
specialists we had interviewed earlier, although some of these interviews were briefer. Finally, 
we collected job descriptions, when they existed, for the 19 specialists we interviewed as well as 
schedules and appointment records in order to expand our understanding of how inclusion 
specialists spent their time. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, all the inclusion specialists we interviewed were special 
educators. All had been trained as special educators, and eleven had spent at least part of their 
careers as teachers in self-contained classrooms. Two others had experience as resource room 
teachers and two had spent some time as general educators. Nine had spent at least part of their 
career in some kind of specialist/consultant role to general educators before assuming duties as 
an inclusion specialist, and two had completed initial teacher preparation in special education 
and immediately assumed roles as inclusion specialists. A common career pattern was to begin as 
a self-contained classroom teacher and then move to a special education specialist role of some 
sort before becoming an inclusion specialist. The two general educators left the classroom to 
become either self contained or consulting special educators. 

Interestingly, of the 19 inclusion specialists, only five had current job descriptions 
specific to the role. Ten either had no job description at all or had job descriptions that were 
being revised. Four were working under their old job descriptions as self-contained classroom 
teachers - nothing to do with their current role. Perhaps the status of these changing job 
descriptions is simply an artifact of the newness of the role. Still, that explanation, while at least 
partly true, does not entirely explain these three comments made during interviews: 

• There is no job description in place, and I don 't expect one soon. 

• My responsibilities change every year. It is just sort of up to me to figure out what to 
do. . . through trial and error. 

• It doesn 't describe what I actually do, but rather, what I would do if I had the time. 



The job descriptions that did exist outlined five areas of activity, along with the ever- 
necessary category of “other.” Figure 1 briefly summari 2 ®s the range and variety of tasks within 
(1) support, (2) curriculum, (3) lEPs, (4) staffing, and (5) training others, plus (6) other. Notice 
how “support” gets elaborated across these job descriptions. Also notice that some of the support 
activities are relatively benign, like visiting classrooms, releasing teachers and “being a 
resource”. Others have a more hierarchical flavor, like “observing and evaluating students, 
“consulting,” “being a model,” and “observing and providing feedback.” A few suggest equality 
in the adult-adult relationship through co-teaching, collaborating, or assisting with interventions. 
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The job description components also reveal a kind of split personality. On the one hand, 
inclusion specialists are charged Nvith teaching and supervising other adults, leading meetings 
and teams, and helping teachers to design and deliver curriculum and teaching. On the other 
hand, they’re also directed to teach and monitor students through the development of lEPs, 
adapting curriculum and teaching, and the provision of individualized programs. Even though 
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we’ve collapsed together the components of several job descriptions, we found this split 
personality feature within each of our examples 

Left with the limited assistance of changing or missing job descriptions (for those that 
had any at all, of course), we found the inclusion specialists drew upon their own experiences, 
abilities, and preferences to create three quite different roles, which we have described as: (1) 
the “teacher with an empty classroom”, (2) the “teacher without a classroom” and (3) the 
“teacher of teachers.” While many of the inclusion specialists we interviewed talked about a 
broader role of “educational consultant” - someone who works with all students - none really 
found themselves able to accomplish the role. 

Of course, none of the inclusion specialists we interviewed fit precisely into one of these 
roles. Most did an amazing array of tasks and activities that reflected features of all of the roles. 

In fact, some were quite explicit about the constantly changing nature of what they were doing. 
Leo, for example, explained to us 

You are constantly trying to define your role — trying to define what that role is in every 

single situation. Every time you go to a meeting you have to define your role I’m a 

“troubleshooter", “mediator", “negotiator", “problem-solver", and "consultant." 

“And all that just before noon,” we expected him to add. Still, in most cases one of the roles 
tended to dominate. We will describe each of the roles through a composite teacher that 
combines the experiences of the inclusion specialists we interviewed for whom the role 
dominated. Of course, our references to schools and towns are also constructed from the 
composite experiences of the teachers we interviewed. 

Ben: A “Teacher with an Empty Classroom” 

After receiving his initial special education license and a Master s degree in special 
education, Ben was hired almost immediately as a resource room teacher at McKenzie Middle 
School. Ben provided supplemental and remedial instruction in math, reading and language arts 
to students designated “learning disabled" in his fully equipped classroom. After his first year, 
however, the school district decided to adopt a more inclusive model for providing special 
education services and decided to stop using resource rooms for pull out instruction. Suddenly, 
Ben found he had a new title, a new role, and an empty classroom. 

As a new “inclusion specialist", Btn 's job description specified that his primary 
responsibilities were to provide modified and adapted instruction for included students in 
general education classrooms. He was also directed to monitor their progress on lEP goals and 
objectives and model appropriate teaching methods for the general education teachers - at least 
with regard to the students with disabilities. Encouraged by the principal and with the 
cooperation of several teachers, Ben moved his instruction out of the resource room. Now Ben s 
classroom shelves were filled with teacher’s manuals and curriculum materials and the walls 
papered with inspirational posters and signs instead of student work. 

But Ben and his students found the transition difficult. With little joint planning time, 

Ben and the general educators decided that the needs of his students would be best met if they 
were gathered together into small groups when Ben could come to the classroom. As chairperson 
and primary author of all the students ’ lEPs, Ben was naturally more familiar with students ’ 
needs. So in the end, Ben transferred the materials and skills he had always used in the resource 
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room to create separate instruction for the ^'included” students in each of their assigned general 
education classrooms, remaining responsible for much of their education. 

In our school the classroom teacher is the case manager. They are the ones who know 
supposedly what the kid needs and where they are going. I am just a resource. . . .But 
under the law, someone needs to be there watching what's happening. lam simply the 
district watchdog. I can V leave it because sometimes if you leave it up to people who 
don 7 know the law, who aren 7 qualified to know, then we have problems. And so if I see 
problems, or hear about problems, I step in to problem solve. . . They are still my kids. 

I have some groups in which I teach kids reading and math directly and I handle a large 
bulk of the paperwork. . . I attend the meetings for the children that I serve and I also 
provide consultation through the building [when there are ] behavioral or academic 
concerns. I have periods when I can go observe and provide support - give the teacher a 
break for instance. 



After a relatively short time, however, Ben and several of the general education teachers 
decided that trying to teach their separate groups at the same time in the same room was not 
working well. They, and the students, they believed, were distracted by each other. Besides, Ben 
now had so many different schedules to keep that sometimes he was late or came early and 
teachers weren 7 ready for him. The logistics seemed too difficult, so Ben began to pull students 
out into the hall or another room, and even into his old empty resource room. 

I would like to do more of what we call push-in . . I would like to go into more 
classrooms and be with the classroom teacher. I don 7 want them to leave when I come 
in. 



Joni: A “Teacher Without a Classroom” 

Before becoming an inclusion specialist, Joni worked as an educational assistant in a 
resource room for students with learning disabilities. After earning a teaching license to work 
with students with moderate and severe disabilities, she began teaching in a self-contained 
classroom that served more significantly disabled students from several surrounding towns. She 
and her 9-12 students spent their days in a classroom tucked away at the end of a hall in Alder 
Elementary. Two full-time educational assistants provided most of the actual instruction that 
Joni had designed, leaving her able to supervise their teaching, organize and manage everyone 's 
schedules and manage paperwork 

Worried that she was still not adequately addressing her students ’ learning and social 
needs, she convinced the principal to let her integrate her students into general education 
classrooms for parts of their day. With little fanfare, students began attending P.E., art, and 
music classes with their nondisabled peers. Soon, however, Joni started worrying that things still 
were not working the way she 'd hoped. Even though one of her assistants accompanied students 
to their general ed classes, the students didn 7 seem to be making friends or meeting the 
expectations of the general education teachers. Instead, the teachers pretty much left the students 
alone, expecting the assistants to teach as best they could. 

Given her experiences, Joni was excited when her district decided to reassign her 
students to schools in their home communities. As the district emptied Joni's classroom, they 
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created a new “inclusion teacher’’ position thatJoni seemed perfect for. Joni had some 
experience integrating students into general education classrooms, she was interested in 
achieving better inclusion, and had a special education background in lEP writing and 
curriculum modification that the district believed would be needed by someone in the inclusion 
specialist role. 

As the “inclusion teacher, ’’ Joni now has more students and more assistants (though 
now called “inclusion tutors ’’) to schedule, coordinate and manage not only across all the 
classrooms at Alder Elementary but also across several other schools. She must also continue to 
design instruction for the assistants to deliver in the general education classrooms where 
unfamiliar and uncertain teachers are eager to have her presence for help and support. 

Her carefully orchestrated schedule is a masterpiece, but frequently unravels as little 
things happen — like a student ’s mood, an assistant ’s health, or a classroom teacher ’s decision 
to change the lesson. The day we visited her began with a call from a sick tutor, prompting Joni 
to complain. 

Actually, the coverage is so tough 1 find myself going to a school for fifteen minutes 

just to give the inclusion tutor a break . . .Coverage is a problem. It seems like lam 
always looking for somebody to cover for something. 

Joni is everywhere at once and feels like she is accomplishing less than ever. Take John. 
He is six years old and his squeals could be heard as we approached the resource room. A 
couple of doors along the hallway closed softly in response to the noise. Joni walked in and went 
directly to John, passing the two adults in the room. At first I could only see the top of his head 
over the standing dividers that surrounded him in the comer of the room. His squeals grew a 
little louder and consistent as Joni spoke to him in a warm familiar voice. . . . 



After 10 minutes getting John focused on playing with some puzzles, Joni ’s questions 
“How is Johnny doing today? Anything I need to know about? ’’ were met with an uncomfortable 
silence and exchanged glances between the educational assistant and the resource room teacher. 
It turned out that they thought the picture communication board Joni designed was too difficult 
to use consistently, partly because John was in the kindergarten classroom for some of the day 
where there was no board. Joni stressed the importance of the board and began modeling how to 
use it with John. 

After a bit Joni took John outside to play, though the other kindergartners would not . 
have recess for at least an hour. It turned out, however, that according to Joni, John “rarely ’’ 
played with the other kids during recess anyway. In fact, John ’s inclusion was dictated by the 
various adults responsible for coordinating schedules between the resource room and 
kindergarten classroom. The teachers didn 't always know when Joni would arrive,^ requiring ^ 
them to switch gears unexpectedly. As a consequence John often had stretches of down time 
when whatever was going on didn 't seem to “fit”, but no one was available to figure out what 
else to do. 

When we arrived back in the resource room, the tutor assigned to John was not there 
and the resource room teacher made no move to assume responsibility for him. Joni decided to 
join the kindergarten classroom, but we arrived to find an empty room. Joni remembered that it 
was music time and his classmates must be in the music room. 
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[I am] not a direct service person, but I am in the classroom almost every day. I see 
almost every child every day. . . .If the tutor is having a specific problem around 
something, I may take the child and work with the child myself to get a sense of what the 
issue is or I will do some modeling for the teachers. .. .lam the chairperson of the 
child’s lEP, so it gives me some nice hands-on time to work with the child. 

Sonia: A “Teacher of Teachers” 

Once she received her Master ’s degree and initial special educator teaching license, 
Sonia worked for three years as a roaming special educator. She wrote lEPs, provided 
individual and small group instruction for a wide variety of students across several schools, each 
of whom was included some of the time in general education classrooms and schedules. She 
assessed students, designed curriculum, and monitored their progress. She also tried to help 
them develop friends and support networks as often as she could. Like Joni, she felt uneasy that 
she couldn ’t be available enough for any one student to really provide everything s/he needed. 
She also worried about what was happening for her students when she was not around, but had 
few really good ways to find out. 

After roaming for two years, Sonia took a new job as an inclusion specialist for an 
intermediate district that provided specialized services for a number of districts in the area. Her 
new job still kept her moving, but doing different tasks. Joni was responsible for seventeen 
schools in two districts. Together with two other specialists in her office, she developed and 
taught inservices for the general and special educators in their assigned schools. She also 
coordinated the special education team at each school, guiding them through the process of 
creating lEPs, lesson plans, and behavior plans for all the students with disabilities. 

She was often called upon to manage what seemed to be the ever present crises and was 
lauded as very clever at putting out such fires. In fact, when we visited, we found her talking on 
the phone, but she signaled to wait and then cupped her hand over the mouthpiece and 
whispered, “The biggest issue is behavior. It ’s not anything else. It is the very biggest issue with 
teachers that I deal with. ” 

Sonia liked the change in role. She was more and more convinced that her knowledge 
and skills were best used to help other teachers acquire them for their own use instead of having 
her try to get to every student. During our visit Sonia was scheduled to meet at a middle school 
about a child who was presenting some behavior issues. In fact, as we arrived, the case manager 
greeted us with her desperation: “I ’m so glad you ‘re here. We 're going nuts and I don ’t think 
we could hold on one more week the way things are going. We ’re in trouble. ’’ 

During the meeting with two educational assistants, the case manager and the resource 
teacher, Sonia emphasized again the importance of safe-space and charting and meeting 
regularly. “I hate to say T told you so, ’ but you guys have a crisis that just didn ’t have to 
happen. You needed to have regular team meetings about Sadie and it sounds like-you haven ’t 
met since I was here more than a month ago. ’’ As we left for a quick lunch, Sonia vented, 

I just can ’t believe this team! They don ’t need me to do this stuff. I shouldn ’t have to 
come out here when things fall apart. They wouldn ’t have fallen apart if they had just 
kept meeting and talking to each other. I swear, I feel sometimes like I’m case-managing 
adults! 
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Sonia worried that "putting out fires ” consumed too much of her time and really was a 
symptom of deeper issues. Besides, she was not always confident that her solutions were really 
going to last because she often didn 't have quite enough time to investigate what caused the 
crisis in the first place: "The problem is that in most instances, I don 't know the students or the 
situation and often my ideas are a quick fix. Yes, I do fix it quickly and then it falls apart in two 
weeks. " 



On the other hand, there would always be some kind of crisis to manage, but there might 
come a time —perhaps even before she is ready to retire — when the teachers in her two districts 
pretty much know what she knows and don ’t need her inservices and advice. Still, she consoled 
herself 



Teachers are alone, so it is nice to have an educational specialist come in and talk to 
them. So I will sit with them and I will get them to talking and I will listen real well. You 
have to be a good listener and be able to draw that out of people and then help guide 
them. 

These three roles capture the various experiences inclusion specialists have as they try to 
meet their new responsibilities. We found them to be remarkably consistent across the people we 
formally interviewed, as well as other inclusion specialists we have encountered in other 
situations. Our shadowing data also captured this range and balance of task patterns. One teacher 
spent a little over 40% of the time we shadowed him pulling students out to teach as compared to 
8% of his time teaching or observing in general education classrooms and 13% talking with 
teachers or parents. In contrast, another specialist spent no time pulling students out and nearly 
40% of her time in classrooms and talking with teachers. Perhaps the biggest range of difference 
involved paperwork, with one specialist spending 64% of her time at desk work compared to 
another who only spent 9%. The patterns reflect the three roles rather well. “Teachers with 
empty classrooms” are most likely to spend larger proportions of time pulling students out or 
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aside and relatively less time doing paperwork or teaching and observing in general education 
classrooms. In contrast “teachers of teachers” are most likely to spend the bulk of their time 
talking with teachers and relatively less time teaching at all. Compare the relative proportions of 
time spent in these various tasks among the eight teachers we shadowed (See Figure 2). 



The Predictable Failure of the Inclusion Specialist Role 

All of the inclusion specialists that participated in our research, that we have met at 
conferences, that attend our university classes, and that we work with in schools are able 
professionals. Indeed, many are praised within their schools and districts as among the best, most 
energetic, and most forward thinking teachers. Nevertheless almost all experience some of the 
same worries and dissatisfactions that the teachers who are Ben, Joni, and Sonia shared with us. 
Yet, it seems to us that these teachers’ frustrations are all too predictable, though we admit to the 
advantage of not only hindsight, but data. We next examine three issues special educators are 
facing in their efforts to adapt to this new form of practice that we offer as summary of the reality 
teachers face. 

Logistical Dilemmas 

As teachers leave their separate classrooms to ply their skills in other teachers’ 
classrooms, the logistical problems of decentrali 2 ed practice become real and challenging. Some 
must travel between several schools, but even those who only travel within a single building face 
the management challenge of scheduling time with each of their students within the constraints 
of other teachers’ constantly changing and rarely predictable schedules. At best, these traveling 
teachers are able to deliver effective teaching some of the time. At worst, their students may 
learn less while suffering inadvertent, but increased, visibility as being different by virtue of the 
special attention and the unresolved question of teacher ownership. It is this very kind of 
visibility that can risk the fragile, social connections the students might otherwise make with then- 
peers, which Lori agonized about, and which generated the challenge to work with all students 
instead of just the labeled students. 

Furthermore, while “not enough time” is the ubiquitous slogan of all teachers, for these 
peripatetic teachers without, or with empty, classrooms, the slogan takes on the reality of simple 
fact: not being able to directly teach their dispersed students to their professional satisfaction. 
Neither can they effectively serve as “curriculum collaborators” and “team teachers” when their 
students’ teachers may be members of many different teams, each demanding a share of the 
available time. When asked, both general and special educators consistently identify time as a 
critical barrier to accomplishing inclusion, as well as many other school reforms (e.g., Werts, 
Wolery, Snyder, &. Caldwell, 1996). 

We believe that the barrier of time is at least as much about barriers to using time well as 
about actual minutes in a day. One example involves the different approaches to planning 
curriculum and teaching understood by general and special educators. Within special education 
we rely upon detailed annual planning that is supposed to guide not only teachers’ expectations 
for a labeled student’s learning, but to guide day to day teaching. Yet planning from any 
teacher’s point of view is really just an effort to gain some amount of comfortableness with the 
usual chaos of classrooms. Plans impose some order and direction, but are rarely expected to 
unfold exactly as prepared. Teaching plans are meant to be changed; the plan just gives teachers 
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enough structure to change things for the better more often than for the worse. All too often, 
however, the long term prescriptive nature of the lEP either leads teachers to forget the essential 
unpredictability of teaching, or the functionality of the lEP for informing day to day teaching 
decisions is lost entirely. Too many lEPs, crafted after many hours of devotion by special 
educators, languish in file cabinets until the annual process gears up again 9-10 months later. 

General educators, for their part, tend to plan for longer periods of time in broader 
strokes, leaving the detailed lesson planning to right before, and even during, their teaching. 
General educators also tend to start their planning from the broader view of the whole class 
rather than any one child’s learning perspective and then later tailor expectations, tasks, and 
accomplishments for individual students. That is, special educators tend to plan from the “bottom 
up” - the student to the class - while general educators plan from the “top down” - the class to 
the student. 

Given these essential differences in planning, it’s not surprising that lEPs, even for 
students “included” in general education classrooms, tend to be divorced from the general 
education curriculum, emphasizing incremental progress in skills that primarily address 
overcoming or improving deficits. General educators^ quite reasonably, see such plans as 
daunting, wondering, “How do I do this and teach the rest of the class? When general and 
special educators have such fundamental differences in what their planning needs to accomplish, 
even what might seem a rich amount of planning time can still be woefully inadequate. Not 
surprisingly, we think, teachers drift from working together to dividing the task: special 
educators plan for labeled students, and general educators plan for non-labeled students. In such 
situations there is rarely enough time to surface all the underlying assumptions and unravel the 
logic of each separate plan so that they might be knit together into a single coherent learning 
experience for the class. 

Personal Loss 

Special educators, like most educators, enter their profession to teach children and youth. 
They enjoy being around children. They are challenged by the search for ways to help children 
learn. They are rewarded by the resulting grov^dh, however small or great, each student achieves. 
However, many inclusion specialists find themselves asked to shift their focus from teaching 
children and youth to teaching teachers and teaching assistants. All the job descriptions and 
much of the descriptive literature for this role emphasize this teaching-of-adults function, 
sometimes in quite informal ways (modeling, collaborating), sometimes quite formal (consulting, 
offering inservices). 

To be sure, there are some unique and important compensations in teaching grown-ups, 
but many inclusion specialists struggle to find the same satisfactions in these more indirect 
efforts to influence and enable other educators to teach their previous students. Some worry 
about the logic of using personnel who were prepared to teach children to supervise teacher 
assistants who possess no such preparation. Others feel devalued and discouraged -by having 
“team” teaching devolve to being the general educator’s teacher assistant (Davis & Ferguson, 
1992). One such pair of teachers (Keller & Cravedi-Cheng, 1995) describe this process well: 

... we both assumed from the beginning that I [Nancy] would be responsible for 
delivering the content and Lia would assist me in this endeavor . This rather conventional 
assumption — teacher and teacher assistant — provided the basis for dividing our 
labor. ... In other words, / identified the content to be covered, set objectives, and did 
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the majority of lesson planning, teaching and evaluating. Lia verbally and physically 
prompted students to focus on the instruction, checked their understanding, and limited 
off task behavior, (p. 83) 

Whether or not the special educator finds new challenge in working with adults - whether as a 
teacher, or an assistant, the loss of teaching children can be a most personal one. 

It seems to us both understandable and predictable that some inclusion specialists retreat 
from this part of the role shift, like our Ben and Joni examples, and find ways to pursue the very 
activity that brought them to the field. The “ownership” issue may be at least as much about 
special educators’ unwillingness to part with an important facet of their professional identity as 
about general educators’ willingness to accept the responsibility of teaching students with 
disabilities. Brenda and Gail, two of the general educators we talked to, reveal their perspective 
on “ownership” this way: 

Vm not really up on the process of the lEP. I refer them to the specialist and the 
resource room. I sit in on it, but I’m not really in charge. I just talk about how Christian 
is doing in the classroom and the adjustment and all that — how he is, and how he 
compares with the other kids. [Brenda] 

The first week, I thought, ''Oh, my gosh! What am I going to do? My class is falling 
apart. ” I kind of let the special ed person take over and work with this child. So I didn ’t 
feel in control. I had to take back ownership of the child. . . . The special ed person is the 
case manager of the lEP, but it is my responsibility overall. 

... I believe that if I don ’t have ownership or if I’m not invested in what the goals are 
for her, that I’m not going to carry it out. I mean, if it came kind of from a top down 
approach, then I’m like likely to follow through with that. But if it’s a mutual investment 
in this child, or a mutual decision, lam much more invested in being consistent and 
carrying that through. [Gail] 

Not only does Gail reveal some of the tensions that from her point of view might be created when 
both teachers want to teach children, she also uses language like “top down” and “follow 
through” that illustrate some of the artifacts of a third issue. 

Ironies of Expertise 

Special educators become itinerant specialists or support teachers based in part on the 
assumption that they have a special expertise to share with “general” educators who now have 
been charged with teaching “their” students. This assumption is grounded in a long history of 
preparing teachers to work not so much with children or youth, but with specific kinds of 
children. As Seymour Sarason (1990) sees it. 

School personnel are graduates of our colleges and universities. It is there that they 
learn there are at least two types of human beings, and if you choose to work with one of 
them you render yourself legally and conceptually incompetent to work with others (p. 
258). 

We would add to this observation that our content- and category-driven licensing tradition has 
led to even greater fractionation than “two types of human beings”. Many special educators fail 
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to realize that the “attitudinal problems” they decry in their general education colleagues, is a 
natural, appropriate, and indeed, professional response to being asked to teach a child you have 
not been officially licensed to teach. 

Our parallel systems of general and special education are a direct product of the belief 
shared among all educational personnel, families of school children and school children 
themselves after awhile, that: 

• students are responsible for their own learning; 

• when students don’t learn, there is something wrong with them; 

• and it is the responsibility of schools to determine what is wrong with as much 
precision as possible so that students can be directed to the teachers, classrooms, 
curricula, and teaching practices that match their learning profiles (Ferguson, 1995). 

As special education gradually fiinneled more and more students away from the general 
education classroom, general educators literally became less able to accommodate student 
differences. At the same time, separated from the culture and activity of general education 
classrooms, special educators became less and less familiar with general education curriculum, 
developments in instructional strategies, learning theories, and innovative assessment practices. 
After several generations of creating a system of public education where information as well as 
people are carefully separated, we now ask inclusion specialists to teach in settings they don’t 
understand relying on practices that may not be appropriate. 

To be sure, special educators sometimes possess quite specific expertise in special 
instructional technologies, certain forms of assessment, educational law, physical modifications 
and adaptations, and information about how to manage a variety of other relatively rare events 
and issues. Unfortunately, when such specialized information is decontextualized, interpolating it 
for general education content, assessment, and curriculum development is nearly impossible. 

The Case for Mixed-Ability Groups of Teachers 

Before we describe what we believe to be some promising directions for thinking about 
professional roles, we offer one more story drawn from our work with teachers and schools that 
captures both the constraints of the past and the possibilities of the future. 

A Story to Point^ 

While “leasing space” to special education students and teachers is how many general 
educators’ approach to inclusion begins, it often shifts at some point to an appreciation of the 
relative unimportance of the student’s differences and a growing confidence that they can 
construct effective learning experiences even for quite different students. This realization 
happens for different teachers in different ways, and not at all for others. Molly s experience 
with Heidi is one instructive example. 



' This story is condensed from a longer account that first appeared in Ferguson & Meyer, 1 996. 
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At South Valley, most of the teachers, understood inclusion to be about a relocation of 
special education services. At the beginning of the year third grade teacher Molly Cole 
negotiated with the new inclusion specialist, Rachel, about the introduction of a student with 
significant disabilities into her classroom. 

Vm happy to have Heidi in my room for the socialization. . .but lean 7 promise you that 
she *s going to be able to read at the end of the year. ... I feel like, *'You guys are the special 
ed people. It *s your job and if you decide that she 's really not learning what she needs to be 
learning this year, then I trust that you 're going to come in here and take her out and teach 
her, but it 's fine with me if she 's in here. " 

Heidi joined the class accompanied by the support of a full time, one-on-one, educational 
assistant (EA). 

Molly's Discovery 

Asta, a general educator from Iceland pursuing a master *s degree in special education, 
was doing practicum in Molly *s class to learn more about including students with significant 
disabilities in general education. Asta turned out to be an important contributor to Molly's 
discovery. In her first days in the classroom, Asta worried about the support provided to Heidi 
by the educational assistant (EA): 

The assistant was sitting next to Heidi, even supporting her arms and hands and telling her 
what to do ,, , and trying to get her to look like all the other kids. In the very beginning I felt 
that this didn *t look right. It looked so different from what all the other kids were getting. [I 
thought] Heidi was getting fhistrated. , , ,She didn *t do the things she was supposed to do. 
She was hitting the assistant. When I was watching, I thought to myself, **She doesn 7 want 
all this support. She wants to do it by herself. She has a strong will, " 

Asta kept these feelings to herself for awhile, but eventually, ''I just jumped in arid said, 

T think she doesn 7 want this support ' ** during a disci4ssion with Rachel and the EA. Asta 's 
challenge created some tense times for the next few weeks. Rachel and the EA worried that 
things weren 't working out well for Heidi, and decided that they would pull her back to Room 10 
[the previous self-contained special education classroom]. When informed of Rachel's decision, 
Asta and Molly realized that they had been thinking along the same lines, Molly remembers: 

My style of working with [Heidi] was not as demanding, not as forceful - a little bit more 
letting her guide and show me what she could do. The EA was guiding her, not giving her 
much power. I think Asta can work beautifully with her because her teaching naturally 
follows [the child]. But if you think of her as this little special ed child that you have to 
control and boss and tell her what to do and keep her on task, she 's going to get real 
stubborn and you 're not going to get much out of her. 

After several discussions, Rachel agreed to postpone implementing her decision to 
remove Heidi from the classroom and let Molly and Asta design a different support plan that 
used the EA less and permitted Heidi more flexibility. Together the teachers watched Heidi begin 
to work and learn. She began to **look so different! Happier! ” '*She was writing, working, 
sharing her journal with the other kids. " Heidi learned all the objectives on her lEP and more. 
She learned to write more than her name, to not just copy letters and numbers, but write them in 
dates and little sentences. Molly was ''blown away a lot of the time " about how well Heidi 
learned. 
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Asta realized that her years of experience as an elementary school teacher served her 
better with Heidi than she had expected, and better even than some of the special education she 
had learned in her B.Ed. program. By sharing their thinking and experience, Asta and Molly 
learned together that: 

Heidi is not different. She 's just like the other kids. We have to find out for each one what it 
is they need. Some of them are really easy and it takes you just a day to find out, [but] some 
of them are really tough. [Asta] 

If I hadn 't had Asta in the room / would not be nearly as far as I am. She and I have the 
same sense about how to deal with children and to have somebody else in the room that you 
can bounce ideas around with has just been really wonderful. I don 't think I would have 
been brave enough to do some of the things that I’ve done if I hadn ‘t had somebody I 
respected to [confirm] what I was thinking and seeing. A lot of the other teachers in the 
building are wanting and getting more support — more EAs or Rachel in the room — helping 
out with the children or working one-on-one with that particular child. The other teachers 
have found that to be very helpful, but in my classroom it was detrimental. Heidi wanted me 
to be her teacher and it was annoying to Heidi to have somebody else bossing her around. It 
was annoying to me to have someone else talking in the room when [the class was] trying to 
listen to me and to have the two of them fighting over whether or not she was going to do 
what she wanted to do. It was very frustrating for the EA because she felt like she wasn 7 
getting any respect. [But] I didn 7 really know how to say to her “I’m the teacher here. I 
want you to do it the way I’m doing it. ’’ [Molly] 

In this example, Molly started to see some of the special education practices - now so 
much more visible in so many more classrooms — as somehow keeping children dependent, 
teaching them to wait for adult directions — and often not even hers — rather than taking 
responsibility for some of their own learning. Furthermore, her reciprocal sense of the 
“ownership ’’ issue was especially compromised when a large lEP meeting for Heidi was 
canceled simply because Rachel was ill. Molly, with frustration, commented I could — and 
should - have written that lEP. She ’s in my class and Fm her teacher this year! . ’’ 

For Rachel’s part, the whole enterprise was a new one — for her and for her school. She 
had had to have separate negotiations on behalf of each of her other 1 1 students, and she 
couldn 7 expect that Molly ’s willingness to take over as Heidi ’s teacher would be the general 
response from other classroom teachers. Having known minutely what her students were 
working on in years past, Rachel now understandably felt some discomfort when any one of her 
parents wanted to know what their student was working on this week Furthermore, neither 
she or the district were completely comfortable relinquishing the accountability for the lEP 
planning and documentation processes. 

Expanding the notion of “all” 

So if inclusion specialists are not the answer, what actually is the question? So far we’ve 
tried to establish that the role of inclusion specialist is likely not the best solution for “figuring 
out what to do with the special education grown-ups” as we try to restructure schools to include 
all students. Our long history of practice in preparing educators, organizing schooling, and 
assessing student achievement has led to a situation where special educators know too little about 
general education to operate comfortably within its instructional, curricular, and assessment 
contexts. Similarly, although there is some important information general educators may not 
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know, they do typically know some of the most critical aspects of how to individually tailor 
learning for any learner. Unfortunately, our history of parallel initial preparation and service 
delivery systems results in too many educators believing they not only cannot, but should not, 
teach students with labeled disabilities. As special education administrators agonize over legal 
requirements for maintenance of effort and the provision of specially designed instruction, more 
and more parents and teachers are realizing that all students deserve a schooling experience that 
provides them with the kind of “specially designed instruction” that supports their learning, 
regardless of their particular mix of learning styles, ability, needs, intelligences, or preferences. 

The question, it seems to us, is much larger than inclusion, special educators, or students 
with disabilities. It is about what schooling should be and could accomplish. As Eliot Eisner has 
put it, the question is “What really counts in schools?” (Eisner, 1991). Answering Eisner’s 
question in the day to day life of schooling involves consideration of much more than students 
with disabilities and special educators. 

Unfortunately, and certainly unintentionally, much of the professional and popular 
literature about inclusion has focused attention on “all students”, which is fast becoming special 
education advocacy code for trying to ensure the rights of still excluded learners. Yet for the 
values embedded in the notion of inclusion to ever be obtained in our schools, we must not be 
misdirected to focus just on all students. Rather, we must enlarge our perspective to all teachers, 
all curricular reforms, all teaching reforms, all support personnel, all policies, all strategies for 
student assessment and so on. 

The “solution” of changing special educators into inclusion specialists emerged from 
assumptions about student learning and teacher capacity. The limits of this strategy will only be 
overcome by enlarging the discussion to examine assumptions about learning and teacher 
capacity that undergird our schooling practices so that we might shift our focus from those that 
perpetuate the labeling and separation of students, teachers, and curriculum to those that might 
enable all teachers to creatively blend their various abilities to the benefit of all students’ 
learning (Asuto, Clark, Read, McGree & deKoven, 1994; Skrtic, 1995). While this is by no 
means a small task, we believe it to be both possible and necessary. Other chapters in this book 
have offered analyses that lead to this same conclusion in one way or another. Our contribution is 
to argue for redirecting our collective efforts in three areas that we think will contribute to not 
only achieving “mixed-ability groups of teachers” but reinvented schools as well. In this last 
section we will make our case for shifting attention: (1) from a reliance on individual practice to 
a reliance on group practice, (2) from a focus on teaching to a focus on learning, and (3) from 
special educators’ efforts to “reform” general education to more fundamental collective efforts to 
restructure education. 

From Individual to Group Practice 

Molly’s story nicely illustrates how our current system has created teachers with 
different knowledge and information and how that information is differently legitimated. Molly 
knew some important things about Heidi as a learner, but her status as a “general” educator made 
her knowledge automatically suspect and illegitimate in the face of the “official” knowledge 
possessed by Rachel and her assistants because their own labels matched Heidi’s. Even though 
Molly and Asta spent more time observing and interacting with Heidi, their presumed proper role 
and responsibility was to accept and implement Rachel’s expertise as the system’s approved 
specialist in teaching and learning for students with labels like Heidi’s. 
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We are challenging these assumptions about legitimate knowledge and the role of 
specialists because teachers like Molly, Asta, and Rachel as well as Ben, Joni, and Sonia, teach 
us not only that the assumptions do not hold up in practice, but more importantly, they easily get 
in the way of effective learning for students, as they did for Heidi. The nearly hundred year 
history of sorting and separating both students and teachers has resulted in very little common 
ground. Rachel and Molly know a few of the same things about schools, teaching, and learning, 
but most of the knowledge and skills they rely upon to fulfill their professional responsibilities 
seem so unique — even mysterious — that sometimes we think special and general educators must 
feel as if they are barely in the same profession. Legitimating one teacher’s knowledge over 
another is an artifact of our history that is just as insupportable as creating the separations in the 
first place. It seems clear to us that rethinking our approach to inclusion as but one dimension of 
a broader general education restructuring must have as one of its goals to increase the common 
ground of knowledge and skills between general and special educators. 

Having said that, let us hasten to add that we are not arguing for all educators to become 
“generalists” or “Super Teachers” who are presumed to possess all the skills and information 
needed to serve the learning of all students. We think it very unlikely that anyone could possibly 
achieve such mastery and competence. Rather, we propose that instead of assigning only one 
teacher to a classroom of 20 or more learners, or to a content area with instructional 
responsibility for 150-250 students, groups of teachers be collectively responsible for groups of 
diverse learners. Only through group practice will educators be able to combine their talents and 
information and work together to meet the demands of student diversity in ways that retain the 
benefits of past practice but that overcome its limitations. 

These groups of teachers can bring to the task both a common store of knowledge and 
skills, but also different areas of specialty. Only groups of teachers are likely together to possess 
the wide range of information and skills really needed to work with today’s student diversities. In 
order to achieve a shift from individual to group teaching practice, we must build upon the ^ 
current collaboration initiatives among educational professionals in two ways. If collaboration 
means anything at all, surely it means that two or more people create an outcome for a student 
that no one of them could have created alone. Group practice creates just such an ongoing, 
dynamic context, helping educators with varying abilities to contribute to the kind of synergy 
necessary for effective collaboration. 

Replace restrictive assignments with shared assignments. 

Current teacher licensure practices tend to be restrictive, limiting the students an 
educator can teach to specific categories. Of course, some of these categories are broader than 
others ranging from specific disabilities (“LD” or “MR” certifications for learning disabilities 
and mental retardation respectively) to “levels” of students (“mild”, “severe”) to disability types 
and particular ages (secondary severe, or elementary LD). One key feature of mixed-ability group 
teaching practice, particularly as we await changes in certification requirements to reflect the 
restructuring of schools, is that teachers share working with all children and youth-as part of a 
team, regardless of their formal preparation or the labels on their certification. We think this step 
critical because it is one of the most efficient ways for teachers more narrowly educated to 
“cross-poll inate”, quickly increasing the size of their common ground. More importantly, shared 
assignments create the contexts in which genuine collaboration can occur. 

When Molly and Asta shared their perceptions and concerns - not just once in a brief 
exchange or meeting, but in the little captured moments of their ongoing shared experience - 
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they created with each other the capacity to challenge Rachel’s official knowledge and then 
support each other to work through the consequences of that challenge. To her credit, Rachel was 
able to hear the possibilities in what Asta and Molly shared and courageous enough to permit the 
challenge to her official expertise, at least on an experimental basis. 

We have encountered a number of schools pursuing group practice through shared 
assignments. A common first step among special educators is to assign various special education 
support staff within a building - resource room teacher, speech/language specialist. Title 1 
teacher, previous self-contained classroom teacher - to a smaller number of classrooms where 
they can be responsible for students with all the labels they had each separately served across a 
much larger number of classrooms. While the previous resource room teacher may feel 
unprepared to assist the student with significant multiple disabilities, learning how to gather that 
information from colleagues with different specialties is a “step on the way” to more complete 
group practice with general educators. 

Other schools we know are beginning to create group practice work groups that include 
some number of general educators as well as one or more special educators and other certified or 
classified support staff. Just this year South Valley Elementary School, with which we have a 
long standing collaborative relationship, reorganized into three smaller “vertical” communities. 
Each includes classroom teachers from kindergarten to grade 5 as well as a special educator and 
a number of classroom assistants previously assigned either to special education or Title 1 . These 
new groups are just beginning to construct the kinds of working relationships that will support 
their various efforts to change their teaching practices, improve literacy, experiment with 
multiple intelligences theory, and develop better student assessment systems for what they 
actually teach, but already there are new roles for the special educators as members of the 
workgroups. 

Two of the workgroups have already begun designing curriculum together. Since they 
are part of the discussion from the beginning, the special educators can help tailor the 
development of the various learning objectives, activities, and assessment tools to better 
incorporate the unique learning of labeled students. Being part of the design of general education 
curriculum from the beginning means that special educators no longer have to try to “fit” labeled 
students into a completed plan. It also creates opportunities for previous special educators to 
teach more aspects of the plan to all the students instead of being relegated as “helpers” for those 
that might be having trouble or need extra help or support. In one of the workgroups the 
commitment to group practice has allowed them to group all the students into smaller literacy 
groups, each of the members of the team taking responsibility for several, regardless of the 
official title or certification, each member of the team contributing support in his or her own 
areas of knowledge and interest to others so that students in all the groups experience the best 
teaching of the collective team. 

Other buildings are reorganizing more around grade-level or block teams, where groups 
meet regularly to share curriculum planning, allocate resources, schedule activities^ share 
teaching tasks (e.g. rotating the class through each of the three or four teachers when doing a 
unit, each teacher focusing on material according to his/her strengths and interests), and to 
problem solve issues on behalf of the now “mutually owned” students. In some schools, teams 
stay with their students, some for as many as 10 years (cf. The Danish school system) to achieve 
maximum benefits of long-term relationships among teachers, students and families. 
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Personnel preparation programs are reflecting a transition to group practice as well. 

More gradually, but increasingly, initial preparation programs are merging foundational general 
and special education content and licensure outcomes. Some states are simultaneously shifting 
from restrictive, “stand alone” licensure categories to a greater emphasis on add on 
endorsements to initial, usually broader licenses. Innovative continuing professional development 
opportunities also encourage shared general and special educators to study collaboratively with 
pre-service students as they pursue continuing professional development and specialization (e.g., 
Baumgart & Ferguson, 1991; Ferguson, 1994; Goodlad, 1990). In this way the directions of 
ongoing professional development can be determined by the needs of a particular group or school 
to “round out” or increase some area of capacity, say in designing behavioral and emotional 
supports or extending their use of technology. 

From a focus on teaching to a focus on learning 

Historically we have cared most about what students know. Teachers must cover 
content, making sure that as many students as possible remember it all. We’ve assured ourselves 
that our schools are doing well through the scores students achieve on tests which measure their 
acquisition of this content - at least until the test is over. Much teacher work involved 
introducing new material, giving students various opportunities to practice remembering that 
content, and assuring all of us of their success by frequently testing memory and mastery in 
preparation for the official achievement assessments. 

The confluence of demands upon schools as we move toward the largely unknown 
demands of the next century is gradually shifting educators’ focus away from what gets taught to 
what gets learned, and used. Elementary and secondary teachers eveiywhere are beginning to 
experiment with new curricular and teaching approaches that emphasize students mastery not 
just of facts and content, but also of essential thinking skills like problem-solving, analysis, 
collaboration, and experimentation. Rather than measuring what students have remembered 
about what we’ve taught, educators are as interested in how students can demonstrate that they 
understand and can use whatever they’ve learned in school and in their various pursuits outside 
of school. Many promising curricular and instructional approaches are emerging in general 
education. Some teachers, for example, design learning unique to each student through the logic 
of multiple intelligences and learning styles. Learning is increasingly active, requiring students 
not just to listen, but to learn by doing. Teachers are turning to projects, exhibitions, portfolios, 
along with other kinds of curriculum-based information and measurement strategies, to learn 
what students have learned and can do with their learning (e.g., Darling-Hammond, Ancess, & 
Falk, 1995; Fogarty, 1995; Harmin, 1994; Valencia, Hiebert & Afflerbach, 1994). 

The values and logic behind these approaches can be extremely powerful when extended 
to all kinds of diverse learners, including special education labeled students. Nevertheless, this is 
also an area of schooling where the “cross-pollination” between general and special educators 
has yet to occur very thoroughly. For example, special educators have used activity-based 
assessment, individually-tailored curriculum, and locally-referenced, community-based 
instruction for some time now. They created these approaches precisely because they were 
concerned to use time well for students who might find learning difficult, even slow. Directly 
teaching students in ways that emphasized how they used their learning not only saved valuable 
time, but for some students was the only way for them to really appreciate their need to learn. For 
their part, general educators working with innovative designs of curriculum and teaching stretch 
their application to only part of the diverse students in schools today. Special education students 
generally fall outside the pale of such innovation in the minds of most general educators (and 
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special educators familiar with them) even when the ideas and techniques would actually enrich 
and enable the learning of students with disabilities. 

A major stumbling block in the synthesis of approaches that have emerged from both 
general and special education has been the documentation and reporting of student learning, both 
because standard grading and achievement measurement practices uncomfortably fit the new 
curriculum strategies, as well as because annually- written lEP goals and objectives rarely reflect 
or document what students actually learn in general education contexts. Like changes in 
curriculum, this shift in focus on student learning and accomplishments will also require 
restructured teacher planning, new assessment strategies, and less reliance on proscribed 
curricula. But achieving such changes requires working in two additional arenas. 

Standards? Or Standardization? 

There is great confusion among teachers about the role of higher, national, standards for 
learning and the incorporation of diverse learning agendas and accomplishments (Gagnon, 1995; 
McLaughlin, Shepard & O’Day, 1995; Oregon Department of Education Draft Performance 
Standards, 1996; United States Department of Education, Special Education Programs, 1996). 
Does “standard” mean standardization in the sense of every student accomplishing exactly the 
same thing to the same picture of mastery, performance or other measurement? If so, how can 
any standard accommodate diverse students - especially students with disabilities? If the call for 
higher national standards means that children really excel - push themselves to do, know, 
understand just a little more than they thought they could - then how can we compare the 
achievement of high standards from one student to the next? Never mind, from one school, one 
district, one state to the next. 

Our work with schools suggests that the entire standards discussion is confusing the 
requirements of program evaluation - i.e. how well are our schools helping the students 
collectively to achieve our articulated standards of learning accomplishment? - with teacher, 
student, and parent needs for individual student evaluation - how is Sarah accomplishing our 
articulated standards of learning accomplishment? And how does that make sense for her? 
Within any group of students, learning accomplishment for some proportion of the group will not 
necessarily look or be exactly the same as for others in the group. In fact, it would be very 
surprising if there weren’t several different patterns of accomplishment in any group of students. 

Finding a way to legitimate that some students in any group can accomplish a “standard” 
in different ways is at the heart of the standards dilemma. If “accomplishment” can mean 
different things for different students - certainly a logical outcome of the individually tailored 
curriculum and teaching practices being encouraged - then the various student accomplishments 
are difficult to “add up” in any straightforward way. Yet adding up accomplishments against a 
single defined standard is the essential requirement of program assessment. If everyone is 
achieving the standards in different ways, how can we know how well our schools are doing 
collectively? 

We think this dilemma is possible to resolve if the requirements of program assessment 
are separated from the requirements of student assessment. Each student and his or her parents 
should receive individual feedback about how well the student is learning, how much growth she 
has accomplished during some period of time, and how his or her accomplishments compare to 
the national or community standard established for our students as a group. However, discretion 
must be possible in letting any individual student know how he or she is compared to others. 
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There is no safety in numbers when your own individual achievement is compared to others. 
Teachers and parents should have the discretion to filter the comparative message for individual 
students in ways that encourage and enable interest and effort rather than discourage and disable 
it. Without interest and effort, learning is shallowly compulsory and soon divorced from use and 
pursuit. 



At the same time, all students’ various accomplishments can be summarized in 
individually anonymous ways to answer the question of how any particular school is achieving 
whatever the relevant agreed-upon standard for the students is collectively. In this way, the needs 
of program assessment and comparison can be met, while leaving the revelations of any 
particular student’s accomplishment in the hands of teachers and parents - surely the best suited 
to decide. Those students within any group who do not achieve to some collective benchmark 
might have very good reasons for not doing so while still achieving the more general standard of 
excellent achievement in a particular area of focus, whether a common curriculum goal, an 
essential skill, or a learning outcome that emphasizes integration and use of learning in novel 
ways and situations. Surely the interpretation of the meaning of accomplishment for individual 
students should rest with those most intimate with the student’s learning. An accomplishment 
rate of 60-80% for any group of students on any collective benchmark would likely tell a school 
that they are teaching everyone well ,and 20-40% are accomplishing the benchmark in unique 
ways (Reynolds, Zetlin & Wang, 1993). As in all good program assessment, the appropriateness 
of the collective data is best judged and used by those closest to the operation of the program. It 
is the teachers, staff and families that can best determine how the range of results reflects the 
students with whom they work or whether the collective results should encourage revision of 
curriculum and teaching practices. 

From “Fixing” to Joining General Education 

The very notion of an inclusion specialist is predicated upon the idea that general 
educators simply do not know how to teach students with disabilities and that we special 
educators must teach them our special knowledge. We have argued here that the idea is 
fundamentally flawed — many general educators do know a lot about teaching students who are 
different, even disabled, when given the chance. We’ve also suggested that the expectation that 
special educators would pass on their knowledge, thereby risking their future as educators, is 
equally flawed. Our proposal to think instead of “mixed ability groups of teachers”, each with 
different specialties to contribute to the teaching of very diverse groups of students, is one way to 
integrate the uniqueness of the previous separate “general” and “special” educators into a single, 
multi-talented teaching corps. 

At the heart of our message and analysis in this chapter is that we special educators 
should stop trying to “fix” general education by trying to make them more like us. There is, of 
course, an understandable historical reason for thinking that general education needs to be 
“fixed” to better meet the challenge of students’ disabilities and diversities. The field of special 
education is an artifact of the effort, beginning shortly after the advent of compulsory education, 
to sort “different” students of any kind into other environments where specially trained teachers 
might better meet their learning needs. Returning such students to the very environment that 
rejected them seems educationally irresponsible and foolhardy unless that receiving environment 
is changed in some quite substantial way. 

Our experience, however, suggests that the long separation between the people and 
practices of general and special education has irrevocably altered both perspectives. General 
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educators feel unable and ill-suited to teach students with disabilities. Special educators believe 
they know much about teaching students with disabilities, but really know little about the general 
education into which inclusion demands students and special educators must operate. 

Too much of our rhetoric has been about changing general education. We are asserting 
here that special educators are ill-equipped to lead such an agenda. Instead, we encourage both 
special and general educators to assume the role of learners. Only when special educators know 
more about general education, especially the emerging reforms in general education that might 
easily accommodate the difference of disability, will it be possible for them to share their unique 
information and experience in ways that are accessible and understandable to general educators. 
In turn, general educators are more likely to hear and use information from colleagues that speak 
the same educational dialect of school improvement and student accomplishment. 

We need schools that benefit from the experience of both general and special educators 
in the design and accomplishment of student learning. We think this book contributes to an effort 
to shift from our tendencies to frame issues and understanding as “either/or” to a new tendency 
to seek “both/and”. 
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CHANGING TACTICS: EMBEDDING INCLUSION REFORMS WITHIN GENERAL 
EDUCATION RESTRUCTURING EFFORTS 

Dianne L. Ferguson 

For more than two decades special educators in various places of the globe have 
been pursuing reforms in the design and delivery of special education services and 
supports. (Dalmau, Hatton & Spurway, 1991; Fullan, 1991; Full wood, 1990; Gartner & 

Lipsky, 1987; O’Hanlon, 1995). We have, or have had, mainstreaming, integration, 
reverse mainstreaming, inclusion, inclusive schooling, inclusive schools, and schools for 
all. Certainly these various slogans have meant different things in different countries at 
different times, and different things over time in single countries. Some initiatives have 
relied upon civil rights discourse to argue against separate, segregated or variously 
differentiated forms of schooling. Other reforms have focused more on how to 
incorporate specially designed, technically different, but needed teaching practices into 
general education settings and activities. Some reforms emphasized the needs of students 
with relatively mild, but troublesome, learning differences; others emphasized the needs 
of students with significant, even quite severe and multiple disabilities. 

Despite differences in meaning and focus, a common vision of what these 
variously named reforms might mean is clearly emerging. In different ways, some 
countries have reached the conclusion that people v^dth disabilities have a natural and 
rightful place in our societies. Schools, as one part of that society, should mirror this 
broader commitment. Of course, it is the resultant discussions, dilemmas, challenges, and 
questions that have occupied educators ever since, as they have tried to understand not 
just what such a commitment might mean, but how to make it happen. 

After years of research and effort in pursuit of a greater understanding of 
inclusion, there is now growing certainty among some educators that inclusive reforms in 
special education must be pursued in terms of the general education restructuring and 
improvement (Ferguson, 1995a; Berres, Ferguson, Knoblock & Woods, 1996; National 
Association of State Boards of Education, 1990; Pearman, Huang, Barnhart, & Mellblom, 

1992; Sailor & Skirtic, 1995; Skirtic, 1995; Tetler, 1995). Indeed, some have argued that 
unless this merging of effort occurs, special education reforms will only achieve partial 
success at best and may even end up reinforcing and maintaining the very assumptions 
and practices that the reforms seek to change. 

The question of what needs to be different in schools seems much larger than 
inclusion, special educators, or students with disabilities. It is about what schooling 
should be and could accomplish. As Eliot Eisner has put it, the question is “What really 
counts in schools?” (Eisner, 1991). Answering Eisner’s question in the day to day life of 
schooling involves consideration of much more than students with disabilities and special 
educators. 

General educators, too, are realizing that the efforts of renewal and reform that 
seemed adequate to resolve the educational problems of the past will simply not suffice. 
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Doing better and more efficient schooling work (renewal) or changing existing 
procedures, rules, and requirements to accommodate new circumstances (reform) will not 
quiet the need, or calls for changes as we approach the next millennium. Instead, 
educators now argue, schools must begin to engage in the activities that will change the 
“fundamental assumptions, practices and relationships, both within the organization, and 
between the organization and the outside world, in ways that lead to improved student 
learning outcomes” (Asuto, Clark, McGree & de Koven Pelton Fernancez, 1994; Conley, 
1991, p. 15; Elmore, 1996). Since many of these fundamental assumptions helped to 
create the very separateness special education reforms seek to diminish, it is just such 
fundamental changes that might realize the vision of inclusion. 

Yet in a recent review Cohen found “little evidence of direct and powerful links 
between policy and practice” (1995, p.l 1). Schools continue to struggle with an 
increasing diversity of students who challenge the common curriculum and ability- 
grouping practices long dominant throughout the system. At the same time, 
advancements in theories and practices of teaching and learning are leading to new focus 
on students’ understanding and use of their learning rather than recall of facts or isolated 
skills. Even more challenging, students must demonstrate use or performance of their 
learning. Since those uses and performances might vary according to students’ particular 
abilities, interests, and life purposes, how then do teachers respond to calls for a single 
higher standard of achievement? In the face of such conflicting messages and challenges, 
school professionals are also facing rapid erosion of financial support and public respect. 
Not only are they being asked to “do more with less,” but also they are blamed for being 
incompetent for not accomplishing such an impossible task. 

Issues and Actions 

As we are beginning to realize (Asuto, et al., 1994; Clark & Asuto, 1994; Fullan, 
1994; 1996), changing schools is both a nonlinear and bi-directional task. “Top down” 
policy changes must be met by “bottom up” changes in capacity, commitment and 
coherence among teachers, students and families if changes are to become more than 
superficial accommodations. At the same time, there is no single roadmap for achieving 
deeper change. Local events, resources, and personal dynamics combine to create for any 
particular school or district a unique choreography of change, characterized as much by 
stepping back as by stepping forward. Teachers and parents must become active co- 
constructors of new school communities, collaborating with one another, with students, 
and local community members (Berres et al., 1996; Council of Administrators of Special 
Education, 1993; Cohen, 1995; Dalmau et al., 1991; Darling-Hammond, Ancess & Falk, 
1995; Ferguson, 1995a). If fundamental change is to occur in teaching/leaming for 
teachers and students, and the dual systems of special and general education merged into 
a unified system of all students, we must resolve three issues: 

Issue 1: How does special education become an integral part of public schooling? 

Experience and research have well elaborated the complexity of this issue. One of 

the most straightforward questions involves how to deliver the specialty and support 
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services long associated with special education. Another involves whether or not 
such integration requires specialized personnel or personnel with various specialties. 
And perhaps most challenging is what to do with the current special educator 
complement who may not have the capacity to shift to new roles easily? 



Issue 2: How will higher education, various research organizations, educational 
labs, institutes, and other research organizations in both general and special 
education need to change? In the same way that relationships in school will need to 
change, our relationships in higher education and research must be different.. Can we 
learn from each other or are the contingencies in such organizations incompatible 
with the very kind of cross pollination we are asking of school teachers? Are we 
asking the right questions, or do we need to refocus our efforts into arenas that are 
more directly responsive to the “definition of the situation” of people in schools? 



Issue 3: How should families, individual community members, community 
agencies, and businesses participate in large-scale school change? Many of our 
reforms have been slowed down, sometimes thwarted, by the families of the students 
our reforms seek to serve. It seems there is much room for improved communication 
and involvement with the families and communities in which we expect our students 
to use their learning. We could also consider the ways in which parents and other 
community members might contribute both knowledge and resources to school 
agendas. 



This paper summarizes what my research team and I are learning after three years 
of investigating these three issues in collaboration with schools in three rural districts in 
Oregon. Our involvements with the schools in the three districts have varied in time as 
well as tasks. Yet taken together, our efforts are documenting the ways in which schools 
are working to support the inclusion of students with disabilities along with the gradual 
restructuring that could result in the kinds of fundamental changes that will lead to better 
learning for students and teachers alike. 

Legislation begun in 1987 and culminating in Oregon’s Educational Act for the 
2f‘ Century (HB 3565) put Oregon in the forefront of the national calls for 
comprehensive school reform and restructuring with goals that meet and exceed those of 
Goals 2000. Hallmarks of the Act include an emphasis on identifying high outcome- 
based standards for all students with grade-level benchmarks, performance-based 
assessments, common curricular aims, emphasis on essential learning skills, use of 
developmentally appropriate practices and mixed age grouping at the elementary level 
and a new focus on career development and practice leading to certificates of initial and 
advanced mastery at the secondary level. 

A simultaneous statewide initiative called “supported education” called for local 
school districts to move toward a flexible and creative array of supportive education 
services to provide a free appropriate public education to students with disabilities in 
3 
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general education classrooms. This initiative has been one of five major goals for 
special education since 1989. Currently virtually all of the local and regional education 
service districts have responded by restructuring services to students with disabilities so 
that they are more fully included in the learning life of the school community. In fact, 
according to 1995 data, 72% of students with disabilities in Oregon are receiving their 
schooling in general education classrooms compared to 63% in 1991. 

These dual agendas set the stage for our collaborative research agreements with 
schools and districts to help them blend these initiatives together. The specific 
opportunity afforded by the reforms was the requirement that all districts, and thereby 
schools, develop individual school profiles upon which to base school improvement plans 
which would serve as templates for implementation of the various aspects of the 
comprehensive reforms. A strongly recommended strategy for implementing reforms 
was to pilot ideas using action research projects and then broadly disseminate successful 
ideas. 



Our Reinventing Schools Research Project (Ferguson, D., Ferguson, P., Rivers & 
Droege, 1 994b; United States Department of Education, 1 996) targeted two strands of 
participatory research activity, each aiming toward a different level of the change effort. 
The first focused on developing collaborative research agreements with a small number 
of schools. Our thinking was that we could contribute to their school-wide profiling and 
action research agendas and in so doing would learn a good deal about embedding 
inclusion goals into broader school restructuring goals. Our second strand focused on 
supporting the efforts of individual teachers through both continuing professional 
development and practitioner action research. Figure 1 illustrates our activities across 
both strands, by our evolving collaborative strategies which I then briefly summarize. 




Figure 1 goes here 



Strategies for Working with Schools 

We have reported the details of our efforts and results elsewhere, though both our 
results and writing continue (Ferguson, 1995a; Ferguson, 1995b; Ferguson, 1996a; 
Ferguson, 1996b; Ferguson & Meyer, 1996; Ferguson & Ralph, 1996; Ferguson, Ralph & 
Katul, in press, Ferguson, in press). Here we will only briefly summarize three 
procedural strategies we came to rely upon 

As we began negotiating research agreements, it was clear to us that the effort to 
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work together as a whole school was a new challenge for most school faculties. In 
response to this situation we sought to help schools develop and gradually institutionalize 
more comprehensive information systems upon which to base their improvement 
planning. Specifically, we helped schools develop and use qualitative-style surveys of 
parents, teachers, and students that were user friendly and generated rich information that 
could be summarized relatively easily with our help. We also conducted in-depth 
interviews and observations within some schools to gather more information about 
practices and preferences of school faculty with regard to a variety of reforms. Not all our 
efforts are finished. We are still working within and across schools to embed these 
broader systems of data collection in continuous improvement processes. 

A second important strategy involved a change for us in how we thought about 
and designed opportunities for continuing professional development. Well-educated and 
supported teachers have always been the backbone of school reform. Yet all too often 
our previous educational reforms have underinvested in teachers (Cremin, 1965; Darling- 
Hammond, 1995). Our experience, supported by the literature (Baumgart & Ferguson, 
1991; Goodlad, 1990; Grimmet & Erickson, 1988; Schon, 1983; Sarason, 1986) 
suggested to us that the traditional division of teacher education into preservice and 
inservice components is no longer viable, if it ever was (Ferguson, Dalmau, Droege, 

Boles & Zitek, 1994a). In response we developed a set of professional development 
alternatives (Ferguson, D., & Ferguson, P., 1992; Ferguson et al., 1994a). 

The most comprehensive offering has been a four-course sequence that occurred 
one night a week through the academic year, concluding with a two-week intensive 
course in June. During the period since Fall 1992 we have had roughly 250 teachers and 
other school staff participate in this course sequence; around 35-40 of these participants 
have been from the districts with which we have also pursued collaborative research. 
Teaching courses is certainly the currency of universities. In these instances, however, 
the agendas and constraints district teachers brought to our classes changed our teaching 
practice. The effort to use the practices we sought to teach not only made our professional 
development offerings more accessible but contributed to our increasingly collaborative 
relationships with schools. 

Our final strategy for collaborating with the school improvement involved 
working with individual teachers to use action research to implement reforms in their 
own practice. The teachers involved also participated in the yearlong professional 
development course sequence, and in most cases, their action research efforts targeted 
using some idea, tool, or approach gleaned from these courses. In this way the content of 
the professional development efforts were validated through the individual action 
research projects. 



Focusing Change in Three Action Arenas 



Unfortunately, and certainly unintentionally, much of the professional and 
popular literature about inclusion has focused attention on “all students” — a phrase that is 
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fast becoming special education advocacy code for trying to ensure the rights of still 
excluded learners. Yet for the values embedded in the notion of inclusion to ever become 
an integral part of our schools, we must focus on more than all students. Rather, we must 
enlarge our perspective to all teachers, all curricular reforms, all teaching reforms, all 
support persormel, all policies, all strategies for student assessment, and so on. 

Our experiences with the schools, districts, and teachers involved in our research 
and professional development efforts suggest that achieving this larger perspective, as 
well as durable change in the core of educational practice, will involve activity in three 
action arenas. Indeed, nearly all the specific work in our collaborative research 
agreements has focused within one or more of these arenas where action and attention is 
shifting (1) from a focus on teaching to a focus on learning, (2) from a reliance on 
individual teacher practice to group practice, and (3) from an effort to “deliver service” to 
one of “providing learner supports”. 

From a Focus on Teaching to a Focus on Learning 

Historically we have cared most about what students know. Teachers must 
“cover” content, making sure that as many students as possible remember it all. We’ve 
assured ourselves that our schools are doing well through the scores students achieve on 
tests which measure their acquisition of this content - at least until the test is over. Much 
teacher work involved introducing new material, giving students various opportunities to 
practice remembering that content, and assuring all of us of their success by frequently 
testing memory and mastery in preparation for the official achievement assessments. 

The confluence of demands upon schools as we move toward the largely 
unknown challenges of the next century is slowly shifting educators’ focus away from 
what gets taught to what gets learned, and used. Elementary and secondary teachers in all 
the schools we’ve been working in are experimenting with new curricular and teaching 
approaches that emphasize students’ mastery not just of facts and content, but also, 
problem-solving, analysis, collaboration, essential thinking skills and experimentation. 
Rather than measuring what students have remembered about what we’ve taught, 
educators are as interested in how students can demonstrate that they understand and can 
use whatever they’ve learned in school and in their various pursuits outside of school. 

Many promising curricular and instructional approaches have emerged in general 
education. Some teachers, for example, design learning unique to each student through 
the logic of multiple intelligences and learning styles as well as through various forms of 
direct skill teaching. The technology of brain imaging and related neurological research 
is supporting a wide range of long-used teaching practices and encouraging the 
development of new ones (Sylwester, 1995). Learning is increasingly active, requiring 
students not just to listen, but to learn by doing. Teachers are turning to projects, 
exhibitions, and portfolios, along with other kinds of curriculum-based information and 
measurement strategies, to find out what students have learned and can do with their 
learning (e.g., Darling-Hammond et al., 1995; Fogarty, 1995; Harmin, 1994; Valencia, 
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Hiebert & Afflerbach, 1994). The increasing availability of the Internet offers students 
an opportunity to access many forms of primary data in ways that are flexible, non-linear, 
and responsive to individual student interests and approaches to learning. 

The values and logic behind these (and other) approaches can be extremely 
powerful when extended to all kinds of learners, including special education labeled 
students. Nevertheless, this is also an area of schooling where the “cross-pollination” 
between general and special educators has yet to occur very thoroughly. For example, 
special educators have used activity-based assessment, individually tailored curriculum, 
and locally referenced community-based instruction for some time now. They created 
these approaches precisely because they were concerned about using time well for 
students who might find learning difficult and labor intensive. Directly teaching students 
in ways that emphasized how they used their learning not only saved valuable time, but 
for some students was the only way for them to really appreciate their need to learn. 
General educators working with innovative designs of curriculum and teaching stretch 
their application to only some of the students in school today. Special education students 
generally fall outside the pale of such innovations in the minds of most general educators 
(and special educators familiar with them) even when the ideas and techniques would 
actually enrich and enable the learning of students with disabilities. 

A major stumbling block in the synthesis of approaches that has emerged from 
both general and special education has been the documentation and reporting of student 
learning, both because standard grading and achievement measurement practices 
uncomfortably fit the new curriculum strategies, as well as because aimually-written lEP 
goals and objectives rarely reflect or document all students actually learn in general 
education contexts. 



Standards? Or Standardization? 



There is great confusion among teachers about the role of higher, national, 
standards for learning and the incorporation of diverse learning agendas and 
accomplishments (Gagnon, 1995; McLaughlin, 1995; Oregon Department of Education 
Performance Standards, 1996; United States Department of Education, Special Education 
Programs, 1996). Does “standard” mean standardization in the sense of every student 
accomplishing exactly the same thing to the same picture of mastery, performance or 
other measurement? If so, how can any standard accommodate all students - especially 
students with disabilities? If the call for higher national standards means that children 
really excel - push themselves to do, know, understand just a little more than they 
thought they could - then how can we compare the achievement of high standards from 
one student to the next? Never mind, from one school, one district, one state to the next. 

Our work with schools suggests that the entire standards discussion is confusing 
the requirements of program evaluation - i.e. how well are our schools helping students 
collectively achieve our articulated standards of learning accomplishment? - with 
teacher, student, and parent needs for individual student evaluation -how is Sarah 
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accomplishing our articulated standards of learning accomplishment? And how does that 
make sense for her? Within any group of students, learning accomplishment for some 
proportion of the group will not necessarily look or be exactly the same as for others in 
the group. In fact, it would be very surprising if there weren’t several different patterns of 
accomplishment in any group of students. 

Finding a way to legitimate that some students in any group can accomplish a 
“standard” in different ways is at the heart of the standards dilemma. If 
“accomplishment” can mean different things for different students - certainly a logical 
outcome of the individually tailored curriculum and teaching practices being encouraged 
— then the various student accomplishments are difficult to “add up” in any 
straightforward way. Yet adding up accomplishments against a single defined standard is 
the essential requirement of program assessment. If everyone is achieving the standards 
in different ways, how can we know how well our schools are doing collectively? 

This dilemma is possible to resolve if the requirements of program assessment are 
separated from the requirements of student assessment. Interestingly, parents interviewed 
and surveyed across one district and several other schools in our projects have indicated 
that the most informative ways for them to learn about their child’s learning is through 
parent-teacher conferences, personal contact with teachers and other school personnel 
and seeing their children use their learning in their day-to-day lives. Reports, grades, and 
testing follow, in order of importance and usefulness. Others (e.g. Shepard & Bliem, 
1995 ) investigating parents’ preferences for information are also finding that traditional 
measures are viewed as less informative than some of the emerging performance-based 
assessments that focus more on individual student growth than on acquisition of some 
standard. 

It seems that every student and parent should receive feedback about how well the 
student is learning, how much growth she has accomplished during some period of time, 
and how his or her accomplishments compare to the national or community standard 
established for our students as a group. However, discretion must be possible in letting 
any individual student know how he or she is compared to others. There is no safety in 
numbers when your own achievement is compared. Teachers and parents should have the 
discretion to filter the comparative message for individual students in ways that 
encourage and enable interest and effort rather than discourage and disable it. Without 
interest and effort, learning is shallowly compulsory and soon divorced from use and 
pursuit. 



Students’ various accomplishments can be summarized in individually 
anonymous ways to answer the question of how any particular school is achieving 
whatever the relevant agreed-upon standard for the students is collectively. In this way, 
the needs of program assessment and comparison can be met, while leaving the 
revelations of any particular student’s accomplishment in the hands of teachers and 
parents - surely the best suited to decide. Those students within any group who do not 
achieve to some collective benchmark might have very good reasons for not doing so. At 
the same time, they might still achieve the more general standard of excellent 
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achievement in a particular area of focus, whether a common curriculum goal, an 
essential skill, or a learning outcome that emphasizes integration and use of learning in 
novel ways and situations. The interpretation of the meaning of accomplishment for 
individual students should rest with those closest to the student’s learning. An 
accomplishment rate of 60-80% for any group of students on any collective benchmark 
would likely tell a school that they are teaching everyone well, and that 20-40% of their 
students are accomplishing the benchmark in unique ways (Reynolds, Zetlin «fe Wang, 
1993). As in all good program assessment, the appropriateness of the collective data is 
best judged and used by those closest to the operation of the program. It is the teachers, 
staff and families that can best determine how the range of results reflects the students 
with whom they work or whether the collective results should encourage revision of 
curriculum and teaching practices. 

Like changes in curriculum, this shift in focus on student learning and 
accomplishments will also require restructured teacher planning, new assessment 
strategies, and less reliance on proscribed curricula. But achieving such changes requires 
working in two additional arenas. 



From Individual to Group Practice 



Our current system has created teachers with different knowledge and information 
that is differently legitimated. General educators sometimes know some important things 
about the learners with disabilities integrated into their classrooms, but their status as 
“general” educators makes that knowledge automatically suspect and illegitimate in the 
face of the “official” knowledge possessed by special educators whose labels match the 
students’. Even though general educators often spend more time observing and 
interacting with labeled students integrated in their classrooms, their presumed proper 
role and responsibility is to accept and implement the special educator’s expertise as the 
system’s approved specialist in teaching and learning for students with labels. As 
Seymour Sarason (1990) sees the situation. 

School personnel are graduates of our colleges and universities. It is there 
that they learn there are at least two types of human beings, and if you 
choose to work with one of them you render yourself legally and 
conceptually incompetent to work with others (p. 258). 

Our research demonstrates that these assumptions do not hold up in practice, but 
more importantly, they can easily get in the way of effective learning for students with 
disabilities (Ferguson, 1996b; Ferguson & Meyer, 1996; Ferguson & Ferguson, 1992; 
Ferguson, Ralph, Katul «fe Cameron, in press). The nearly hundred year history of sorting 
and separating both students and teachers has resulted in very little common ground. 
General and special educators know a few of the same things about schools, teaching, and 
learning, but most of the knowledge and skills they rely upon to fulfill their professional 
responsibilities seem so unique - even mysterious - that sometimes they must feel as if 
they are barely in the same profession. Legitimating one teacher’s knowledge over 
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another’s is an artifact of our history that is just as insupportable as creating the 
separations in the first place. It seems clear that rethinking our approach to inclusion as 
but one dimension of a broader general education restructuring must have as one of its 
goals to increase the common ground of knowledge and skills between general and 
special educators. 

Having said that, let me hasten to add that I am not arguing for all educators to 
become “generalists” or “Super Teachers” who are presumed to possess all the skills and 
information needed to serve the learning of all students. I think it very unlikely that 
anyone could possibly achieve such mastery and competence. Rather, instead of 
assigning only one teacher to a classroom of 20 or more learners, or to a content area with 
instructional responsibility for 150-250 students, groups of teachers should be 
collectively responsible for groups of diverse learners. Only through group practice will 
educators be able to combine their talents and information and work together to meet the 
demands of student diversity in ways that retain the benefits and overcome the limits of 
past practice. 

These groups of teachers can bring to the task both a common store of knowledge 
and skills, but also different areas of specialty. In order to achieve a shift from individual 
to group teaching practice, we must build upon the current collaboration initiatives 
among educational professionals in two ways. If collaboration means anything at all, 
surely it means that two or more people create an outcome for a student that no one of 
them could have created alone. Group practice creates just such an ongoing, dynamic 
context, helping educators with varying abilities to contribute to the kind of synergy 
necessary for effective collaboration. 



Replace Restrictive Assigmnents With Shared Assigmnents. 

Current teacher licensure practices tend to be restrictive, limiting the educator to 
only teaching students in specific categories. Of course, some of these categories are 
broader than others, ranging from specific disabilities (“LD” or “MR” certifications for 
learning disabilities and mental retardation respectively) to “levels” of students (“mild”, 
“severe”) to disability types and particular ages (secondary severe, or elementary LD). 
One key feature of mixed-ability group teaching practice is that teachers share working 
with all children and youth as part of a team, regardless of their formal preparation or the 
labels on their certification. This step seems critical because it is one of the most efficient 
ways for teachers more narrowly educated to “cross-pollinate”, quickly increasing the 
size of their common ground. More importantly, shared assignments create the contexts 
in which genuine collaboration can occur. 

We have encountered a number of schools pursuing group practice through shared 
assignments. A common first step among special educators is to assign various special 
education support staff within a building - resource room teacher, speech/language 
specialist, Title 1 teacher, self-contained classroom teacher - to a smaller number of 
general education classrooms where they can be responsible for students with all the 
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labels they had each separately served across a much larger number of classrooms. While 
the previous resource room teacher may feel unprepared to assist the student with 
significant multiple disabilities, learning how to gather that information from colleagues 
with different specialties is a “step on the way” to more complete group practice with 
general educators. 

Other schools we know are beginning to create group practice work groups that 
include some number of general educators as well as one or more special educators and 
other certified or classified support staff. Last year one of the SLSD elementary schools 
reorganized into three smaller “vertical” communities. Each includes classroom teachers 
from kindergarten to grade 5 as well as a special educator and a number of classroom 
assistants previously assigned either to special education or Title 1 . These new groups are 
beginning to construct working relationships that will support their various efforts to 
change their teaching practices, improve literacy, experiment with multiple intelligences 
theory, and develop better student assessment systems for what they actually teach. In 
the midst of these changes there are already new roles for the special education members 
of the workgroups. 

Two of the workgroups are designing curriculum together. Since they were part of 
the discussion from the beginning, the special educators are helping to tailor the 
development of learning objectives, activities, and assessment tools to better incorporate 
the unique learning of labeled students. Being part of the design of general education 
curriculum from the beginning means that special educators no longer have to try to “fit” 
labeled students into a completed plan. It also creates opportunities for special educators 
to teach more aspects of the plan to all the students instead of being relegated as 
“helpers” for those that might be having trouble or need extra help or support. In one of 
the workgroups the commitment to group practice has allowed them to group all the 
students into smaller literacy groups. Each of the members of the team takes 
responsibility for several student groups, regardless of the official title or certification. 
Each member also contributes support in his or her ovm areas of knowledge and interest 
to others so that students in all the groups experience the best teaching of the collective 
team. 



Other buildings are reorganizing around grade-level or block teams, in which 
groups meet regularly to share curriculum planning, allocate resources, schedule 
activities, share teaching tasks (e.g. rotating the class through each of the three or four 
teachers when doing a unit, each teacher focusing on material according to his/her 
strengths and interests), and to problem solve issues on behalf of the now “mutually 
OAvned” students. In some international schools, teams stay with their students for as 
many as 10 years to achieve maximum benefits of long-term relationships among 
teachers, students and families. The schools here are moving toward a 2-5 year 
commitment with the same group of students. 

In both elementary and secondary schools we are also documenting the results of 
co-teaching efforts. One middle school in particular has relied upon this strategy to both 
share knowledge across general and special educators and to deliver services and 



supports to very diverse groups of students in block classes. Sometimes these dyadic 
collaborations have worked. Cross-pollinating their knowledge and skills, teacher pairs 
have become educators who benefit both from a shared knowledge base and an 
appreciation for, and ability to access, others’ specialty knowledge. In other situations 
the team teachers have not achieved a shared working relationship, but instead 
recapitulated the history of parallel work relations between general and special educators. 
Each takes on tasks and responsibilities, balanced, but clearly different and differentiated. 

Personnel preparation programs are reflecting a transition to group practice as 
well. More gradually, but increasingly, initial preparation programs are merging 
foundational general and special education content and licensure outcomes. Some states 
are simultaneously shifting from restrictive, “stand alone” licensure categories to a 
greater emphasis on the use of “add on” endorsements to initial, usually broader licenses. 
Innovative continuing professional development opportunities also encourage general and 
special educators to study collaboratively with pre-service students (e.g., Baumgart & 
Ferguson, 1991; Ferguson et al., 1994a; Goodlad, 1990). In this way the directions of 
ongoing professional development can be determined by the needs of a particular group 
or school to “round out” or increase some area of capacity, say in designing behavioral 
and emotional supports or extending their use of technology. 



From “Delivering Service” to “Providing Learner Supports” 



The first two shifts together produce a more ftmdamental movement from 
structuring education according to a service metaphor to structuring it using a support 
metaphor. As teachers alter their definitions of learning to not just accommodate, but 
legitimate, different amounts and types of learning for different students, their 
relationships with students will necessarily become more reciprocal and shared. Students 
and their families will become participants in the curriculum and teaching enterprise, as 
well as the definitions and evidences of learning achievement. 

Our traditional, ability-based, norm-driven, categorical approaches use differences 
in students as sorting categories to identify the matching curriculum and teaching service 
that their particular constellation of abilities and disabilities might require. The standard 
curriculum, for example, was the “service” deemed appropriate to the majority of 
students - certainly those within the standard range of the norm. If students fell outside 
that standard range, the curriculum had to be “adapted” or “modified” so that the 
student’s learning either approximated or exceeded the learning achieved by most. As 
student diversity has increased in our schools, the proportion of students for whom the 
service of schooling must be adapted or modified has burgeoned. As a result, teachers 
seem quite clear that the “norm”, if it every really existed in the untidy worlds of schools, 
has nearly disappeared as a useful construct for the design of learning and management of 
classrooms (Pugach & Seidl, 1995; Putnam, Speigel, & Bruininks, 1995). 

The dimension of disability seems only a small addition to this mix. However, 
the historical baggage that disability brings to the diversity already present in general 
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education classrooms risks transforming diversity into a deficit rather than becoming just 
another diversity unless the underlying norm-based assumptions are also transformed 
(Pugach & Seidl, 1996). Unlike the concept of diversity, the disability relies upon the 
concept of norm. People with disabilities “deviate” from this single standard. The 
historical response has been to frame the appropriate educational response as one that 
either overcomes, or at least attenuates, the power of that deviation. 

Diversity, by contrast, challenges the very notion that there is one way to educate 
or one norm to be sought. Instead, there are different patterns of achievement and social 
contribution that fit the various cultural, racial, and gender differences children and youth 
bring to schooling. Class is a difference that illustrates what can happen when the norm- 
laden difference of disability is added to the norm-challenging differences of culture and 
gender. Too often the differences of class are viewed in our schools as deficits that 
impede learning. To be sure, poverty can impede learning when a child has too little 
food, inadequate housing, too little rest, and minimal nurtering. Indeed, the intersection 
of disability and class has been long established and continues to be evident in the 
disproportionate number of children of low socioeconomic and minority students 
assigned to special education. As a consequence, the life-patterns and values of families 
within some socioeconomic classes - the very same kinds of differences we seek to 
accommodate and respect for people of other races and cultures - are viewed as in need 
of remediation rather than respect. 

What may help to resolve these contradictions, and to avoid the risk that linking 
disability and diversity will turn diversity into a deficit, is a new metaphor. I think the 
metaphor of support offers a promising alternative. According to the American Heritage 
dictionary, support means, “to hold in position”, “to prevent from falling, sinking, or 
slipping”, “to bear the weight of, especially from below”, and to “lend strength to”. The 
imagery to me offers not only an appropriate alternative to the norm-based, sorting 
metaphor of service upon which schooling has long relied; it also offers a way to think 
about diversity as an opportunity for personalizing growth and participation. Any 
individual’s differences are simply lenses through which to see what is required to “hold 
in position” and “to prevent from falling, sinking, or slipping”. 

Within the context of schools, the core relations between teachers and students, 
the definitions of learning that dominate, and the shared responsibility among educators 
for achieving student learning all begin v^th identifying what any student needs to be 
“held in position” for learning. It supports a shift from viewing any difference or 
disability in terms of individual limitation to a focus on environmental and social 
constraints. Support is also grounded in the perspective of the person receiving it, not the 
person providing it. Thus, all student differences must define the specific opportunities 
and practices teachers use to support their learning. Various kinds of intensive 
instruction, physical supports, and accommodations typically viewed as necessary only 
for some students become opportunities for all students to personalize their learning in 
ways that mesh with who they are and what they are pursuing as members of their 
communities. 
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Next Steps 



Our studies have certainly not resolved the issues I defined above. We have begun 
to learn how special education can become an integral part of public schooling. Undoing 
decades of separation is certainly not an easy task. In many schools, however, the parts 
of special education that are robust and generalizable enough to survive in a changing 
general education are contributing to those changes in ways that promise better learning 
and schooling outcomes for all kinds of students. 

Our own efforts to become collaborators with schools is teaching us some of the 
ways that higher education, and educational research can change. Collaborative research 
and joint efforts to design and deliver continuing professional development are only two 
ways such alliances might be forged. The outcomes for schools seem to be promising. 
The effect on higher education and educational research is less clear, but will likely 
challenge analogous efforts at fundamental restructuring. 

We are only beginning to tap the resources of families and communities. Long 
distanced from schools by professionalism and pragmatics, schools’ linkages with the 
people of the community have been weak. Just bringing family members perspectives 
into the conversation as we have begun to do with some schools and district is a start. 

Achieving satisfying and enduring change in schooling is neither simple nor 
quick. Such fundamental changes are arduous, painful and slow in part because the task 
is large and complex (Fullan & Miles, 1992; Sizer, 1992). The dynamics require 
engagement in a sociopolitical process that requires people at all levels (individual, 
classroom, school, district, community, state, and nation) to engage in the 
“phenomenology of change”. We must learn not only how to change our core 
educational practices, but to do so with an understanding of how those changes are 
experiencedhy students, educators, and community members (Barth, 1990; Fullen & 
Miles, 1992; Noddings, 1993). I offer the three issues and three arenas of action 
presented here as a reasonable framework for pursuing this complex task. Although it 
has emerged from my understanding of our work, as well as the work of many others, I 
believe it will continue to guide my efforts to understand and support the changes needed 
in our schools as we approach a new century. While the task is certainly enormous, it is 
also necessary. 
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